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The G-E vibration test for military radio 


A tank destroyer is plenty rough on 


One more reason why your post-war G-E electronic radio will be better than ever! 


Every time a tank-destroyer advances a General Electric insists that radio for 
single foot. tiny radio parts get the joun« the armed forces undergo the most gruel- 
ing of a lifetime. ing tests. Parts and materials are cease- 


But nothing goes wrong! General Elec- _ lessly inspected. After assembly. there 


tric gave that radio even rougher treat ire vibration tests. heat tests and violence 


ment betore it ever saw a tank-destrover! tests that hurt worse than a ton of bricks. 
Your radio, and all military radio. is Your own General Electric radio. after 


an assembly of parts many fragile and the war. will be finer because of wartime 


delicate. Hardly a single part can fail standards. Precision methods will be 


without the whole radio failing. used. high manufacturine standards will 


he adhered to. And General Electric 


quality will cost less than ever before! 


FREE: The fascinating story of electronics and FM 
radio, in a full-color, 32-page book, “Electronics 

i New Science for a New World.’ Address Ele 
tronics Dept., General Electric, Schenectady, N. ¥ 


every Sundaun night ) he General Ele 


rie Mazda Lamp program ov N. B.C. 


Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 
Radio, like television, is a product of electronic research. This 
electronic tube, used in the General Electric FM radio- i new 
kind of radio with amazingly lifelike reproduction, is essentially 
the same the electronic tubes that make television possible, 
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In accordance 
WPB limitation order, Disston is 
manufacturing four Disston Hand 
Saws and two Keystone made-by- 
Disston Hand Saws as listed below 
... If you require a hand saw for the 
essential work of repairing, improving 
or enlarging farm buildings, see your 
Hardware Dealer about one of these 
fine saws: 


D-43 Victory—Lightweight Straight-back 
pattern, the finest saw in the Disston Line. 
Made in 26-inch 7, 8, 10 and 11 points cross- 
Cut, 54 points rip. 


D-23 Lightweight Straight-back pattern. 
Always —— with saw users demanding 
quality and workmanship. Made in 24-inch 
8 and 10 points cross-cut; 26-inch 7, 8, 10 
and 11 points cross-cut, 5% points rip. 


D-8 Medium weight Skew-back pattern, 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.’’ Made in 
20-inch 10 points cross-cut; 22-inch 8 and 
10 points cross-cut; 24-inch 8 and 10 points 
cross-cut; 26-inch 7, 8, 10 and 11 points 
cross-cut, 5%4 points rip. 


D-7 Lightweight Straight-back pattern. 
Universally popular moderate priced 
Disston quality. Made in 26-inch 7, 8, 10 
and 11 points cross-cut, 5% points rip. 





K-6 Challenger, a popular priced Keystone 
made-by-Disston § shack saw. Made in 
26-inch 8 and 10 points cross-cut, 5% points 
rip. 

K-4 Airmaster, a popular priced Keystone 
made-by-Disston Straight-back saw. Made 
in 26-inch 8 and 10 points cross-cut, 5% 
points rip. 


MAKE TOOLS LAST with the help of the 
instructive Disston Saw, Tool and File Man- 
ual—FREE from your hardware dealer, or 
write to us for your copy. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
777 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 












and Peppy ‘Pal’ 
GHA GARDEN TRACTORS 


*1 to 9 H. P. Circulars on request. War limits 
production. .. We supply repairs for all SHAW trac- 
tors sold in our 39 years in business. Write for your 


needs. 
BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR -“WAR HORSE” 


by using old auto parts, powered 
by 3 H.P. Briggs and Stratton or 
other engine, larger or smaller, as 
shown here; or walking type Garden 
Tractor % to 3 H.P.; or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Plans for building any 
one of above postpaid for $1.00 (state which wanted) or 
all 3 for $2.00. Money Back Guarantee! 

SHAW MFG. CO., 2607 Front St., Galesburg, Kansas 
668C No. 4th St.. Columbus, O. 5812C Magnolia Ave., Chicago, I! 
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“WAR HORSE” 
Built in One Day 








crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 
tures, invaluable informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and hunt 
—countless ideas that will 
add more fun to your days 
afield. 

Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 
= HUNTING & FISHING 
a, MAGAZINE 
217 Sportsman’s Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 
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EARLY every rural 
town has set up its 
“honor roll,” listing 


names of the home boys who 
are in the services. I am 


sure the boys appreciate this. 


They will be far more grate- 
ful, however, if they find the 
community has thought about 
how they will make their 
livings when they return. In 
the small town, where the 
boys are well known, it 
should not be difficult for a citizens’ com- 


mittee to go to work on this matter now. 
One soldier may find a place waiting him 
farm, and one in the store or 
left. But others may not 
How about your town? 
Couldn’t the home folks set to work now 
to plan a profitable job for every man 
when he gets home? Wouldn’t it be quite 
an encouragement to fighting morale now 
for the fellows to have that evidence of your 


on the old 
which he 


garage 


be so fortunate. 


them? 


x k k * 


interest in 


THE PLANS for after the war that we 
make by and for ourselves are the most im- 
portant. Each individual who can now be 
laying the groundwork for taking care of 
himself and his family after the war will be 
one less responsibility for society at large. 
The number one principle that the individual, 
planning for himself, probably should adopt, 
is to get out of debt before the war can end. 
substantial 


Better yet will be to have a 
holding of war bonds and other savings. 
* 
The farmers who begin now to make 


operating plans for the afterwar years can 
shape their affairs to make the changes to 
better advantage than if the shifts must be 
markets 


made suddenly. “Big changes in 

and in processing will change farming in 
some regions. Dehydration will doubtless 
move some types of production from the 
present areas into new ones, because so 
much less water will need to be shipped. 


* 


I hope farmers with sons in the fighting 
services and war factories will try to develop 
plans for profitable expansion, so that the 
boys will be attracted back to the farms. 
If there is something interesting to do, and 
something that pays, the boys will stay on 
the land and help build up the agricultural 
communities. Otherwise they may be lost 
to the uncertainties of city life. Many of the 
young men will return with new skills that 
they can turn to advantage in rural neighbor- 


hoods. 


x kk * 


THE BOY Scouts of America have set out 


Wheeler McMillen 


JULY 
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to provide a hundred million 
hours of boy work in food 
production this summer. Some 
of the boys will work in their 
own or their neighbors’ gar- 
dens, some will help in the 
neighborhoods of their camps, 
some will go in groups to help 
where numbers are required, 
and others will seek to find 
individual farms where they 
can help. No “green hand” is 
as good as experienced help, 
but these Sco ts are the right kind of boys. 
They will be anxious to do their best. If 
you can use a Scout, inquiry at the Boy Scout 
offices in your section may lead to your find- 
ing one. Treat him like a human being, ex- 
plain what you want done until he can show 
you how, don’t push him too hard until he 
toughens up; you will have an enthusiastic 
young patriot doing his utmost to be useful. 


* 


The Heinz Company, one of the great 
food processing corporations, has taken a 
two-page advertisement in this issue to 
call attention to the Boy Scout participation 
in food production. I happen to know that 
they went into the matter most thoroughly. 
Their action is pretty good evidence that 
they believe the Scouts can be of important 
help in the farm labor shortage—and it 
offers a fine tribute to Scouting, one of the 
great volunteer movements that has flowered 
in free America. Incidentally, every farm 
boy who is twelve years old can become 
a Boy Scout. The National Director of Rural 
Scouting is a Minnesota farm boy. A letter 
to him—Mr. Elmar H. Bakken, % Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City—will bring you information about 
becoming a Lone Scout or a member of a 


troop. 
x kk * 


WILL YOU grow less food in 1943 than 
you could have grown except for a needless 
mistake in government control methods? 
Can you put down specific facts to prove 
that such is the case? In war time we have 
to endure certain regulations, because they 
help spread things around so that all can 
keep doing something for the war job. But if 
the controls are operated so that they defeat 
their main purpose, which is to strengthen 
the nation, attention should be called to the 
fact. As a service to the war effort, if you 
will write me any such facts from your own 
experience, I shall be glad to turn your letter 
over to a government body which examines 
such material. Don’t expect corrective action 
if you write—this is simply an effort to bring 
facts together. 


Aavia tis bdb lott 





Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. 8S. and pos- 
sessions; Canada, 2 years for $1.00. Subscriptions from 
other countries cannot at present be filled. Single copies, 
5 cents in U. S. When changing address, send us old 
address as well as new; send address label from last copy; 
allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach new address. F 


Published Monthly by Farm Journal, Inc., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Penna., U.S. A. 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, 1888, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chicago, Ill. Copyright, 
1943, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX VII No. 7. 
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“Onward Christian Soldiers!” 


The sweet, clear voices of children still join 
in well-loved hymns. Church bells still 
ring. We worship as we please. For this 
is America. And here, religious freedom 
is as much a part of our lives as free speech, 
free enterprise or any of our other precious 
rights that little, hate-warped Nazi minds 


can never comprehend. 
= * * 


The fathers of these children are grocers, 
doctors, steel workers, clerks, lawyers, 
teachers, garage owners— men who have 
made their own way in a free country. 
Their own initiative and energy have 
brought them comforts and standards of 
living that people of other nations look 
at with wonder and envy. 


They’re living in a great country, these 
folks— where the government is the ser- 
vant of the people, not the master—where 
people are still respected as individuals. 


Their children are being well educated. 
They are being raised in decency. When 
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they are old enough to earn their own 
way in the world, they will find opportu- 
nities such as only a free country can offer. 


These children—and millions of others 
like them—will shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of government, of business, of 
finance, of industry, of farming. They 
will be the wage earners and the profes- 
sional men and women of tomorrow. And 
they'll be Jetter ones than their fathers 
if we continue to train them in the 
American way—not by methods pieced 
together from foreign isms and ideas. 


Red-blooded, hard-working, risk-taking 
Americans have built this country —the 
greatest in the world. American industry 
and agriculture have had a miraculous 
development here. They have grown 
through invention, ingenuity, patience 
and the investment of savings by the 
common people who had faith in 
American freedom—American ideas, 
American success. 


Today our boys* are fighting to keep 
this country the way they have always 
liked it. They are fighting “Onward”— 
not backward. 


When they come home they must find 
the hearth-fires of decency still burning. 
They must find jobs and opportunities— 
the chance to invest their earnings safely 
—to own homes—to build businesses of 
their own—to go just as far as their 
abilities will permit. 


And American business, American labor 
and American agriculture working to- 
gether can provide those jobs and oppor- 
tunities—if given the chance. 


No country can be stronger than the 
industries which support it. If we keep 
them strong and free we automatically 
create freedom from want and fear, free- 
dom to invent and advance, freedom to 
solve and settle our problems and our 
differences in the typical American way. 
Let’s keep America American. 


*Over 15,000 Republic employees are in the 
armed forces. Nearly 70,000 other Republic 
men and women are producing war steels and 
steel products in record-breaking volume. 


* * * 


Republic has a new book, " Wartime Conser- 
vation Suggestions for the Home Front.” 
lt will belp you make your agricultural equip- 
ment last longer. Ask your Republic fence 
and roofing dealer, or write for your copy. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 


ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES «BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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PROF. SOY A.BEAN SAYS- 
HITCH A BELLOWS TO A ROCKING CHAIR TO 
PROVIDE AIR FOR YOUR SPRAYING. 





Another way to save equipment 
is to SAVE it from WEAR...By 


sounding your Z for 

















FARM OILS 


Keep the “weeds” out! 


Many farm engines should last longer are followed by more wear until the 


than they do. Many more should work 
harder, longer, with less tinkering 
and fewer new parts. They would if 
engine “‘weeds”—sludge, carbon and 


engine is ruined or repaired. 
PennZoil Motor Oil is refined es- 

pecially to resist engine deposits, to 

protect vital parts with a tough-film 


varnish—were kept down. that keeps them clean, free-running 


These deposits on pistons, rings, 
valves and bearings take space. Close- 
ly fitted parts have to wear to make 
room for them. Then more deposits 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 


FREE SERVICE TO FARMERS. Get the longest life from 
your tractor. Avoid breakdowns, save repair bills. 
Special X-ray chart of your tractor’s vital parts, shows 
where to lubricate, when and how. Give tractor make 
and model, so we can send correct chart. Address Dept. 
FJ, The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 
*Registered Trade Mark 

RRR RRR EH 
PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS .- 
B.T.&T. Oi + Gear lubricants + Tractor Chassis Lubricant - 


and long-lasting. 
To help your equipment outlive 
the war, see your PennZoil dealer 


today! 





Member Penn Grade 
Crode Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 2 





PennZoil Motor Oil 
PennZoil Diesel Oils 
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LET THE FLAGS FLY e Why not let all 
readers of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
set the example [“When flags are flying for 
every home,” June issue, page 24] and do so? 
While the absence of the Flag may not always 
indicate a pro-Axis nest, its presence will at 
least indicate a 100% American Farm Home. 
Allendale, N. J. Horace Markley 


and 


FARMING UNDER BOMBS e We in this 
much-bombed city realize what total war is, 
and you would hardly believe it but we have 
got used to it; although it is terrible it has 
not lowered the morale of our citizens, who 
still can crack a joke and smile. 

In these times bombs whistling down don’t 
bother you, you just get on the job and put 
out the fires before they get too much hold. 
Our shops contain only tiny windows now, 
about 3’ x 2’, and almost everything that is 
worth while is rationed. 

On one occasion my boy 16 noticed a fire 
in a stable containing a mare and foal, and 
dashed in and smothered it. In ordinary 
circumstances, that mare would have kicked 
his brains out, but she just stood quiet while 
he got the incendiary out... . 

I should like to thank you Americans for 
your “Spam,” “Treet,” “Mor,” milk, dried 
eggs, cheese, tanks and all the 100 other 
items which you have helped us to carry on 
with. Please convey my thanks to your read- 
ers for the job they are doing. 

Homeleigh Farm William Eddon 
Marfleet, Hull, 
Yorkshire, England 


BLUNDERING OPA e We are general 
farmers selling produce at retail at the Flint 
Municipal Market. Our OPA local office is 
at Saginaw. Five times in as many weeks 
ceiling prices have been changed. A com- 
mittee reports the personnel admits the CIO 
have influenced their prices. 

Do you know if there is to be any nation- 

wide stabilization of prices? Is the Ameri- 
can farmer simply to dig in for the duration, 
look after himself, and let the politicians 
feed the world, or can he expect some con- 
sideration? Please note we are not asking 
for increased prices, but for stabilization of 
prices both for what we buy and what we 
sell. 
Durand, Michigan Mrs. Leah E. Laser 
LET THE SOLDIERS RUN? eI do wish 
you would ask the readers to comment on 
the subject of our military men running for 
public office. If they are good enough to fight 
for us, they could at least be extended the 
courtesy of trying for office if enough people 
cared to support them. 

That is the most insulting thing any Con- 
gress ever brought up, an insult to our serv- 
ice men, as well as to the intelligence of our 
American people. 


Calistoga, Calif. 

No one knows better than Congress the 
extent to which running for political 
office interferes with attention to regular 
military or other duties.—Ed. 


Mrs. F. L. Teale 


NEW YORK TO FLORIDA e The daily 
newspapers have announced the first impor- 
tation of 10,000 West Indians into the United 
States to work on American farms. 

I would like to read some comments 1 
your paper concerning this action—taking 
Americans from their farms and importing 
foreigners to take their places—that is what 
the action amounts to. 


Burlington, N. Y. J. B. Barbehenn 
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CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 


Serve Our Armed Forees in 


Many Parts of the World 


That’s the story of these big, rug- 
ged, Chevrolet-built military trucks 
—and of many, many other kinds 
of Chevrolet-built war equipment 
—as Chevrolet plants continue to 
work day and night turning out 
VOLUME FOR VICTORY 


CHEVROLET 


Div t.Ss. tes QO F 


GENERAL MOTORS 


* BUY * 
* U.S. WAR BONDS , 
* AND STAMPS * 
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A LOT GOING ON IN THIS PICTURE— 
AND A LOT GOING ON IN INDUSTRY 


It’s big, dramatic. You can see it. 
But you can’t see the idea that 
made it. 

You can’t photograph ideas. 
But they win wars. They make 
jobs. They make prosperity. They 
make well-being. 

They used to come as a revela- 
tion once in a while, almost like 
a miracle to an individual. Now, 
there are teams that insure them. 

Groups that keep ideas flow- 
ing. People who know how to 
dip into the wealth of nature for 
what they need. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


They are scientists. They work 
together in laboratories. 

They are working at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Thou- 
sands of them. This is the biggest 
industrial laboratory in the world. 

Once, of course, its work was 
all telephone. To help your voice 
reach any one, anywhere. Easily, 
Now it’s 


war. Day and night. Seven days 


quickly, at low cost. 


a week, 
Our fighting men are seeing 
the results of American research 


every day. 





Help the war by making only vital calls to war-busy 
centers. That’s more and more essential every day. 
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H We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscribe 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

When ordering always say, ‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife."’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your*order. 
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ROPER CARE will 


dll years To the lite of 
your Ensilage Cutter“ 






X ey 


— 
FLUSH AND REFILL bevel gear case of your 
ensilage cutter once a year. Keep it 
filled to the proper level with Texaco 
Thuban lubricant, made of specially 
selected mineral oils. Thuban also is 
unmatched for the transmission of your 
tractor, truck or car. 





of Texaco Marfak twice a day. Texaco 
has prepared lubrication guides for a 
dozen field machines. See your local 
Texaco Man and pick out the guides 
you want. Lubricate by chart and not 
by chance. These new guides are free. 


on WEAR WITH 





SAYS PROFESSOR MACK M. JONES, OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Note: It is not the policy of Prof. Jones or of the University of Missouri to rec- 
ommend any product and nothing in this advertisement should be so construed. 


xs ¥) “Se 
GREASE CUPS on the main bearing shafts 
should be turned down four times daily. 
Fill these cups with Texaco Marfak, 
the tough, tacky “chassis” lubricant you 
use for your car, truck or tractor. Do 


not oil “apron”—for the oil will collect 
dust, promote rapid chain wear. 





FIELD STUDIES SHOW that 3 out of 4 farm- 
ers get only half the life of their plow 
points because of improper hitching. 
Proper hitches and “life-saving” sug- 
gestions for other tools are presented 
in the new War Edition of “Harvest 
Gold.” You’re welcome to a copy free 
from your Texaco Man. 
















‘7 ae is glad to pass along 
to farmers everywhere the 
helpful advice of the country’s 
leading Agricultural Engineers 
on machinery care. Typical are 
these suggestions on caring for 
the ensilage cutter: “Don’t over- 
crowd the feeder of your ensilage 
cutter. Steady, even feeding gets 
more silage cut in less time with 
less effort. Keep bolts tight and 
excessive sag out of the ‘apron.’ 
Lubricate twice a day. Use good 
quality lubricants. Remember the 
length of life and freedom from 
trouble of any farm implement is 
determined largely by the lubri- 


cation it receives.” 






WHEEL BEARINGS need lubrication only 
once a season. Apply Texaco Marfak. 
This lubricant sticks to the bearing sur- 
faces. It will not readily wash out, jar 
out or squeeze out. It is highly resistant 
to water-wash and oxidation. It gives 
all-weather lubrication protection. 








There is a superior Texaco Fuel for 
your tractor whether it burns gasoline, 
distillate or diesel fuel oil. Call on your 
Texaco Man for Fire-Chief Gasoline, 
Tractor Fuel “H” (High Flash) or “L” 
(Low Flash) or Texaco Diesel Chief. 


FREE: Every farmer needs Texaco’s New 
Tractor Check-Up Clock, a “time- 
table” on tractor care, an easy “record 
keeper” for operation costs and fuel 
and oil consumption for rationing re- 
ports. See your 

Texaco Man, or 
write the nearest 
Texaco office 
listed below. 
















s TUNE IN: 

JPR FRED ALLEN 
every Sun- 

day night. See your 
local newspaper for 
time and station, 














DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
Texaco Products also distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Led., Montreal, Canada 











oD Feed the chickens 
oO Gather eg9* 
| Bring the cows in from pasture 
oO Milk the cows 
oO Feed the pigs 
(0 Run the cream separator 
Wash and sterilize separator and milk 
pails 
Pitch hay down from the mow for 
livestock 
Mix and feed grain ration to livestock 
0 Wet e livestock 
Weed and cultivate the garden 
gardens and orchards 
nd cows 
Harness and unharness team 
[) Help with haying 
[ Clean out the barns 
Help ynioad wagon® or trucks of 
granary 


oO Help round UP and load livestock for 


market 
DO cerry the horses 
[I Grease tractor and machinery 
oO Pick vegetables and fruit 


a Pack bles for market 
oO Help clean and dress poultry for market 
CO Feed calves 

oO Haul fuel, oil and water to tractor 

() Paint and whitewash farm buildings 


The Boy Scouts of America pledge their 
whole-hearted efforts to the job of help- 
ing raise and harvest your crops 
e are proud to 
en the burdens of 
he food for fre 


Chief Scout Executive 





Here's heal Help ror ¥ 


The Boy Scouts of America, organized under trained Scout leaders 
cooperating with county agents, have pledged 100,000,000 hours 








to help you raise and harvest your crops this summer! H. J. Heinz 
Company urges every farmer to take advantage of this project! 





AST YEAR the Boy Scouts of America rescued millions of pounds of food 
L on farms from California to Maine! And this summer, in the face of an 
even more serious farm-labor shortage, Boy Scouts all over the country have 
been organized in cooperation with practical farm leaders to take over a 
wide variety of farm chores. These outstanding young citizens have signed up 
for 100,000,000 hours of work on the farms of the nation in this emergency. 


Under the Scout farm plan, the boys are closely supervised and in many 
cases have even received pre-training. And although this Scout help does 
not necessarily constitute skilled labor, it saves time—as well as increases 
efficiency—by enabling your experienced help to concentrate their energies 
on the more specialized farm work. We sincerely believe that you men who 
shoulder the tremendous task of raising the food so vital to Victory can 
use the help of the Boy Scouts of America! 





ANOW 70 GET BOY SCOUT HELP —Dderailed plans for Scout 
work vary according tolocality. Scouts will serve inthree ways:(1) older 
boys will live on farms as full-time workers. (2) Scouts will live at 
home and be transported to nearby farms for ‘day haul’ and week- 
end work. (3) Scouts will live in camps, work on farms nearby. Scouts 
are paid at regular rates and in accordance with the work accom- 
plished. All farms employing Scout help must have the approval of 
Scout leaders, and working conditions and tasks must comply with 
Child Labor Laws. For complete information, get in touch with your 
local Farm Labor Committee, or local Boy Scout headquarters, now! 





As friends of the American 
farmer for over three gen-. 
erations, we of H. J. Heinz 
Company have kept in close 
touch with the nation’s farm 
problems through our agri- 
cultural experts. Our rep- 
resentatives have made a 
study of the Boy Scout Plan 
for Farm Help. And we be- 
lieve that the Scout program, 
while building character and 
promoting leadership, can help 
relieve the labor shortage 
on America’s undermanned 
farms and thereby mate- 
rially increase the produce 
tion of food vital to Victory. 


V—_—_—_— 
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ie dehydration, brining, and winter 


ow—while fresh fruits and vegetables 

are plentiful—is the time to begin the 
home preservation of food for the long 
winter months ahead. 


To help farm wives conserve surplus 
foodstuffs for future use, Westinghouse 
has prepared a new book, ‘“‘Home Canning 
Guide.” 

This profusely illustrated 48-page 
book is packed with usefulinformation 
on canning by water bath, open kettle, 
pressure cooker, oven, and roaster 
methods—as well as quick freezing, 
dehydration, brining, and winter stor- 
age of fruits and vegetables in cellars, 
pits, and boxes! 


‘Home Canning Guide’”’ shows how to 
construct home-made drying racks... 
tells all about the preparation of foods for 
canning, quick freezing, dehydration, and 
brining . . . and gives many helpful hints 
on the use of thermostatically con- 
trolled electric appliances in the pres- 
ervation of foodstuffs in the farm kitchen. 


You can get your copy of “Home 
Canning Guide’”’ from your local West- 
inghouse dealer—or by enclosing 10¢ with 
coupon to Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. FJ-73, Elec- 
tric Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio, 


Westinghouse oo ee ee 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 


STRATEGY 


NEW 48-PAGE BOOK 


g describes canning, quick freezing, 


storage of foods in the home. 
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TIMETABLE FOR PROCESSING FRUIT AND TOMATOES 
For all altitudes above 1000 feet, the time should be increased 20% for each 
additional 1000 feet in the Hot Water Bath Method. Example: If altitude is 
4000 feet above sea level, process 60% longer than the time shown in table. 





























HOT WATER BATH OVEN 250° 
STYLE OF PACK IN MINUTES IN MINUTES 
(PINTS & QUARTS) (PINTS & QUARTS) 

APPLES— Wash, pare, core, drop in slightly salted 
water. Remove from water. Boil, pack in hot 
in ccncaecboatenkecheseueweneee 15 minutes 30 minutes 
i OE... ct cccunceemeedbanee 5 minutes 15 minutes 
APRICOTS—Wash, halve, and pit. Precook and 
PGC CiaiNsadsrtbedbertsuénveseeasnewes 15 minutes 30 minutes 
Pack raw, cover with syrup.............ee004 25 minutes 60 minutes 
BERRIES—Wash, stem. Precook and pack hot... . 5 minutes 15 minutes 
Pack raw, cover with hot syrup..............- 20 minutes 50 minutes 
CHERRIES— Wash, stem, pit. Precook and pack hot 5 minutes 15 minutes 
Pack raw, cover with hot syrup..........+..+.- 25 minutes 60 minutes 
PEACHES—Dip in boiling water, then cold. Peel, : 
remove pit. Precook and pack hot..........+.++ 15 minutes 30 minutes 
Pack raw, cover with hot syrup.............+.- 30 minutes 60 minutes 
PEARS—Select pears not overripe. Pare, halve, 
dip in slightly salted water. Remove from water. " 
PE occu cacewneesansses 20 minutes 40 minutes 
Pack raw, cover with hot syrup.............+-- 35 minutes 65 minutes 
TOMATOES—Dip in boiling water, then cold. 
Peel. Precook and pack hot........0..0+.0+20+5 5 minutes 15 minutes 
Pack raw. Cover with water or tomato juice. 45 minutes 70 minutes 
TOMATO JUICE—Irregular or undersized toma- 
foes may be used. Cook until soft. Put through ; 
SN, DUN ccosencuseecnscwnwenessen a 5 minutes 15 minutes 

















TIMETABLE: Here’s one of the Canning Timetables shown in the new Westinghouse 
‘“‘Home Canning Guide.’’ Other tables in this useful book give time and temperature 
data for dehydrating fruits and vegetables. These timetables eliminate all guess 
work in the preservation of foods in the home. 

GET THIS USEFUL BOOK! Visit your local Westinghouse dealer for your copy of 
‘“‘Home Canning Guide,’”’ today. If he is out of copies, use the coupon. This 
helpful 48-page book costs only 10¢! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING Co. (Dept. FJ-73) 
Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me new Westinghouse book—‘‘Home Canning Guide.’’ 


I am enclosing 10¢ to defray mailing and handling costs. 








Address... 
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June 8, 1943 
TO FARMERS— 


Recent Washington reports that farm equipment 
production for 1944 would be stepped up to 75 or 
80% of 1941 output appear definitely wrong. The 
fact: steel in sufficient quantity will not be 
available unless taken from other vital uses. 
Equipment manufacturers have been unable to obtain 
materials from recent secondary allotment. Increas- 
ing scarcity of tungsten, necessary for magnetos, 
has created additional problem. The probability: 
farmers will do well to get 40% of 1941 equipment 
1ext year. Crop production goals will be seriously 
threatened. 


Farmers will have priority on prisoner-of-war 
labor, according to announcement expected very soon. 
Plan provides that prisoners will work only under 
army guard in groups of fifteen or more. Pay likely 
to be 50% to 75% of going wage, payable to army, 
prisoners receiving sums provided by international 
agreement. Employers will apply to extension serv— 
ice, which will deal direct with post commanders. 
Prisoner camps are located only in safe areas. 








Rising pressure is demanding that Food 
Administrator Davis be given complete authority 
over food and production matters, now divided among 
nine Washington agencies. Rationing regulation 
should be included in Davis's authority, it 
is demanded. 


Government rationing of poultry may come by mid- 
August, if not earlier. Report (possibly exagger- 
ated) is that about 85% of all poultry being sold in 
big cities is black-market stuff, largely because of 
bewilderment of OPA Officials and inability to es- 
tablish policing system. Egg markets similarly af- 
fected with New York Exchange openly quoting grade A 
prices 4 and 5 cents above OPA's ceiling. 


Several co-operative poultry auctions in east 
closed during early June and the rest are down to as 
low as 10% of 1942 handle. Drastic changes re- 
quired in marketing conditions if order is to be 
restored in industry. Advice to poultrymen: cull 
flocks way down, get rid of cockerels now, stand by 
your co-operatives as long as OPA will let you. 








Declaring that enough wool is on hand and in 
Sight (stock pile biggest ever, now 1,800,000,000 
lbs.) to last until 1946, growers are opposing pres- 
ent and proposed restrictions on use of wool. 


Fertilizer manufacturers limited until July 1944 
to 70% of organic nitrogenous materials used in 
1941-42 year. 


"Hogs are eating us out of milk and eggs," say 
eastern farmers unable to get corn for feed. New 
York State emergency food commission, reporting 
yesterday, referred to "dangerous waste of food re- 
sources," in feeding so much of corn supply to hogs, 
which cornbelt farmers find more profitable than 
selling corn at $1.05 ceiling. 
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GET 
DOWN TO EARTH 





with 
Planet Jr. Steels 
Planet Jr. Steels... sweeps, furrowers 
and other shapes... really let you get 


down to earth. 

Like the world-famous Planet Jr. Trac- 
tors, Wheel Hoes, Seeders, Cultivators 
and other equipment, Planet Jr. Steels 
are designed Mies the ground up” by 
men who've spent their lives finding 
out just what Steels should be. As a 
result, Planet Jr. Steels do more work, 
do it better and faster. Besides this, 
Planet Jr. Steels are Planetized. 
Planetizing gives Planet Jr. Steels a 
definite edge over other steels . . . makes 
them extra tough, super hard. Planet 
Jr. Steels last longer in any soil, under 
any working conditions. They never 
bend or break off with part of their use- 
ful life still to go. 

Order Planet Jr. Planetized Steels from 
your dealer now. There’s a size and 
shape for every purpose. Or write to 
us for catalog No. 67. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


3437 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Planet Jr. Garden 
Tractors, Implements and Steels 








get a Grip 
on yourself 
with Non-Slip 
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* FARM NEWS 





HOT SPRINGS HOT AIR 
HE Food Conference assembled at Hot 


Springs, Va., behind a veil of secrecy 
which reporters finally ripped aside. In the 
same luxurious resort hotel to which Axis 


diplomats were taken after Pearl Harbor, 


delegates of 44 nations unanimously approved 
plans to establish Heaven on earth. 


“The ultimate objective.” they said, “is 
to ensure an abundant supply of the right 
kinds of food for all mankind . . . Govern- 


ments of all countries should accept the 


responsibility, so far as it is within their 
power, to improve the diet of all persons in 
their countries who lack a diet adequate for 
yood health through such measures as. . . 
direct action to make protective foods avail- 
able free or at low prices to groups with 
inadequate diets.” 

None of the declarations made amidst the 
golf links, tennis courts and swimming pools 
of Hot Springs is binding on any govern- 


ment. 


FOOD AND POLITICS 


MIDST such a chorus of beautiful prom- 
LA ises to provide everyone in the world 
with lots more to eat, the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture there- 
upon adjourned. 

At the very same moment Frank Hague, 
notorious political boss of New Jersey, was 
grabbing local OPA jobs, and an OPA 
official in New York was resigning becaus¢ 
of the pressure of Tammany Hall. 

The New Deal was playing its old game 
of not letting its right hand know what its 
left hand was doing. Food was in politics 
all the way and seemed destined to stay 
there, at least until Election Day, 1944, 
when the fourth term issue will be settled. 


AFTERMATH OF CATASTROPHE 


HE floods in the West, the rains that 

stopped the plow in the Northeast, the 
black market, the feed, machinery and labor 
shortages, the strike of New York milk 
wagon drivers, and the requirements of 
sending food to our allies, were the kind 
of hard facts the Hot Springs conferees didn’t 
think about. But farmers who thought 
about them wondered whether they weren’t 
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Photo Metallizing Company of America 





Metallizing is the newest thing in farm machinery repair. Here molten 
metal is being sprayed on a worn crank shaft. After a sprayed part is 
built up, it is then turned down to the correct measurements. 


forcing changes in the whole pattern of 
American agriculture. 

The point is this: we’ve put out a lot 
of loose talk about food winning the war, 
and stuck out our chests as if we ourselves 
were going to feed the world and his brother. 
Meanwhile, as Fortune magazine stated last 
month, we were able to export only 6% of 
our production last year, which was the 
best growing year we've ever had. 

How much can we export hereafter unless 


we change our eating habits? 


FEED OR FOOD? 


$e acre cropped for soybeans,” says 
the Fortune article, “produces as many 
calories as eleven acres devoted to hen feed 
for eggs One man-hour of farm work 
devoted to raising soybeans will produce 
more than forty times the energy food values 
as the same amount of work applied to 
raising eggs . . . Seven pounds of corn, 
fed to a hog, produce one pound of pork 
containing 1,900 calories of food energy; 





Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 





HELP WIN THE WAR 


$10 Each for Suggestions 


Not all the good ideas to help win the war come from Washington. Not 
all of them need to go there. Every reader of FARM JOURNAL has thought 
of things that would help, has noticed things going on that seem to hin- 
der, or has observed things that ought to be done differently. 

FARM JOURNAL will pay $10 each for every idea we can print. Whether 
yours is an idea for a farm shortcut, for blowing up Berlin and Tokio, or 
for running the county War Board better, send it in. Your idea may be 
one every individual can apply, or one that our leaders ought to consider. 
It may have to do with production, conservation, or destruction. Send it 
in! Keep it short! A sentence may tell more, and will be more printable, 
than a long letter. No suggestions will be returned or acknowledged, 
except those printed. The briefer, better-written, or first received of 
similar suggestions will be preferred. 

Address WAR SUGGESTIONS EDITOR, Farm Journal, Washington 








seven pounds of corn, eaten as corn meal, 
contain 11,000 calories. Thus, when corn 
is converted to pork about 85 per cent of 
its energy food value is lost.” 

Figures like these are what’s back of 
stories coming out of Washington that Food 
Administrator Chester Davis is getting ready 
to re-plan American agriculture for the 
duration, with the emphasis on cereal pro- 
duction, and widespread curtailment of 
beef, swine and poultry. The flood has 
given him a chance to start immediately in 
the midwestern states. 


“DEPLORABLE!” 


ERE you one of those visited by the 

Purina salesman last March? The feed 
company’s field men made a test survey of 
10,000 farms in a drive to check protein 
waste. The results of the survey, as reported 
last month, were described as “deplorable.” 
Here are some of the findings: 

50% of poultry flocks had insufficient 
housing space, and 82% had too little feed 
and water equipment. 

22% of dairy herds were having udder 
trouble in more than 10% of their cows, 
84% of owners did not clean up cows or 
give them clean bedded stalls after calving, 
60% of owners don’t weigh each cow’s 
milk as guides to feeding, 41% of owners 
had trouble from scours in calves. 

15% of the herds of swine visited had 
no farrowing houses, 17% did not have 
enough farrowing pens, the pens were too 
small in 23% of cases, 56% of owners did 
not keep a man with sows at farrowing time, 
and 60% did not wash and disinfect sow 
and pen at farrowing time. 


THE BATTLE OF OLEO 


AIRYMEN in all parts of the country 

will want to hear about the outcome 

of an argument over oleomargarine, which 
(Continued on page 66) 
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I'VE SMOKED 
CAMELS FOR 
20 YEARS. 
FOR My TASTE AND 
FOR MY THROAT, 
CAMELS SUIT ME 

















Munitions depot on the farm front —a cutting of alfalfa goes into the barn 


They've Got What it Takes! 


In the vital battle of farm production, every 
farmer is a real fighting man! And, like the men 
. in uniform, his cigarette .is apt to be Camel, too 





CAN sure understand why Camels are first choice with 

men in the service,”’ says Farmer ‘‘Met’’ Metcalf 
(shown above). ‘I’ve smoked Camels for 20 years, and 
there’s nothing like ’em for steady pleasure. The flavor 
is rich and full, and Camels are extra mild—always 
smooth, cool, and easy on my throat!’’ Try Camels 
yourself —see if you don’t agree! 


THE ““T-ZONE”’ 


~ where cigarettes are judged 


First in the Service 


is the proving ground for cigarettes. The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, 
Only your taste and throat can decide Marines, and the Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual | 
which cigarette tastes best to you...and how it sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


The “T-ZONE’’—Taste and Throat— 





affects your throat. For your taste and throat are 


absolutely individual to you. Based on the experience 
of millions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit 
your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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“TRACTION °° THAT'S WHAT YOU WANT 
: | TRACTOR TIRES TO DO’ 





ODAY, more than ever before, you need 
tractor tires that do more work, and last 
longer, yet cost no more to buy and actually 
cost less per year. One tractor tire and only 1 
one meets these requirements — the Firestone it 
Ground Grip. And here’s why: m 


1. IT CLEANS BETTER .. . because in 
continuous traction bars cannot collect trash. be 
An unbroken ‘center eliminates the exposed fo 
ends of unjoined bars, which pick up trash 
and mud. Continuous traction bars are free of ¢ 


trash catchers and remain clean. ol 
po 


2. IT DOES MORE WORK... because up tio 
to 215 EXTRA inches of traction bar length 8 co 
per tractor gives you a full width traction bite nt 
and eliminates those open spaces which cause his 
traction leaks and allow ordinary tires to slip the 


and spin. 


3. IT LASTS LONGER . . . because wear is Le 
more evenly distributed. EXTRA traction bar of 
length means each traction bar is exposed to = 

FIRESTONE TIRES FOR PASSENGER CARS less wear. Patented Triple-Braced bars cannot od 
—Famous for longer mileage, extra strength, wobble and waste precious rubber. <i 
greater durability and exclusive safety features If you need new tractor tires, let your nearby jane 
not found in any other tires. Firestone Dealer or Store help you obtain a 38 
FIRESTONE TIRES FOR TRUCKS—Built with rationing certificate. a 
exclusive Firestone Duraflex construction for Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and ai 
oe ee of Alfred Wallentteie, Monday evenings, ever N. By C all 

by | 
RETREADING—Firestone has a 


issu 


the largest nationwide system - 

of recapping shops in America, F 

located conveniently to assure food 

better service. All recapping 
ven 


is done using factory-controlled T 
methods and materials. For prot 
tt §$GROUNDGRIP TIRES [ie 
your Firestone Dealer or | mat 

ell 





Firestone Store. 
_ Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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Late News of Government 
What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, June 8 
HILE THE war is going favorably, 
on the whole, the management of 
domestic affairs is as muddled and 
ncompetent as ever. No one in Washington, 
far as this office can ascertain, expects 
things to be any better as long as Mr. 
Roosevelt remains in the White House. 
[The contrast is striking. Whereas the 
war is being fought without much interfer- 
ence from Mr. Roosevelt’s under-cover group 
of New Dealers, domestic affairs are largely 
run by Hopkins-Frankfurter-Cohen and their 
subordinates, with the single purpose of re- 
electing Mr. Roosevelt next year. And this 
could not be done without the President’s 
approval and active co-operation. 
It seems useless, therefore, to expect any 
real improvement for the next eighteen 


THE FOOD problem continues to boil, and 
looks here as if a blow-up of some sort 
must soon arrive, 

With Price Administrator Brown vacation- 
ing briefly in Michigan, reorganization of 
OPA is held up, the net result to date 
being the swapping of one college professor 
for two, one of whom resigned yesterday. 

War Food Administrator Davis is plug- 
ging away quietly at his job, hoping against 
hope the day is not far distant when there 
will be definite, fixed price and rationing 
policies -that will insure maximum produc- 
tion on the farm, at the same time en- 
couraging consumption of the more plentiful 
foods and discouraging consumption of the 
scarcer ones. Lack of such policies has been 
his greatest handicap since taking over at 
the end of March. 

a 


THERE ARE no signs of activity to correct 
lis situation by the recently created Office 
of War Mobilization, headed by ex-Justice 
Jimmy Byrnes, who yielded the OES director- 
s| ip to Judge Fred M. Vinson. 


t 


Failure to recognize Administrator Davis 
in this setup is interpreted by many to 
mean the President still regards agriculture 
and food as secondary in the war effort. 


However, the disposition is to give Justice 


Byrnes a chance before criticising. 


* 
SOONER OR later, Davis will probably get 
full control over food prices and rationing, 


by a transfer of these powers from OPA to 
WFA. It would occasion no surprise if 
Mr. Roosevelt beat Congress to this by 
issuing one of his executive orders. 

Farm people should recognize that the 
food production of this country is an inter- 
national political and military weapon— 
€ven more so than in the last war. 

The food conference at Hot Springs was 
probably most useful in directing world 
attention to the fact that the United Nations, 
not Germany and the Japs, can and will use 
their food to supply the enemies of the Axis. 
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Photo by Harris and Ewing 


An Illinois farmer-banker, Rep. Leslie C. Arends, new Republican whip. 


CMGI OF0 We 
WASLUTNGTON 


To carry out this program, enormous food 
production will be necessary in 1944 and 
for two or three years after the war, and 
this production will be expected to be what 
the allied governments need most. 

In other words, look for continued de- 
mands for all foods at profitable prices, 
but much larger increases in cereals, milk, 
etc., than in the relatively bulky and waste- 
ful livestock products. A campaign boosting 
this program will come along later this year. 


£ 
THE DEATH of Republican “whip” Harry 


L. Englebright brings up a farmer and 
country banker, Representative Leslie C. 
Arends of Melvin, Ill., a Navy veteran of 
World War I. The whip’s job is to round 
up all party members and see that they vote 
on vital issues, a most important role now, 
with the parties so nearly balanced. 

Mr. Arends was brought up on the land, 
where getting in the last cow, shote and 
sheep is a first essential. So as a boy he 
began to qualify for herdsman, and his GOP 
colleagues are certain he is their best man 
to get in the last vote. He is “a bear for 
details,” a hard worker, and personally well 
liked by all. 

That his heart is still on the land is 
attested by the fact that Mr. Arend’s office 
is alive with pictures of Illinois farm scenes. 
He is serving his ninth year in Congress. 


* 
THE END of the Lewis mine-strike episode 


is not yet reached, but the ultimate result 
is as certain as it was a month ago. Lewis 
will get everything he ever expected to get. 

This will touch off a new wave of wage 


demands, which must be granted, and this 
in turn will cause Congress to open up the 
farm price demands which have been held 
back temporarily. 

To combat both these movements, the 
Administration is clinging desperately to its 
roll-back subsidy program, regardless of its 
effect on food production, and ignoring the 
strong opposition in Congress. 

Indeed, Congress acts like it is going 
to say “no” to the President on subsidies, 
even forbidding such use of funds already 
available. Steps have been taken to do this 
in legislation increasing the credit of RFC, 
the agency designated by Mr. Roosevelt to 
pay the roll-back subsidies, and extending 
for two years the life of CCC, the agency 
which supports farm prices with loans. New 
funds for incentive payments to farmers have 
been definitely refused. 

e 
RELATIONS between the White House and 
Capitol Hill were not improved by the recent 
visit of Winston Churchill for his fifth war 
meeting with the President. 

The reason is that the British Prime 
Minister in a fifty-minute speech to Con- 
gress—it was, his second, the first being 
shortly after Pearl Harbor when the days 
were dark—and at a later luncheon meeting 
with the leaders, gave members their first 
detailed information on the progress of the 
war, disposition of American forces, and 
what is ahead—information which the Presi- 
dent had not felt called upon to impart 
to them. 

The legislators liked the way Churchill 
made himself one of them, and his obvious 
willingness to share war confidences, with 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE Fourta or Jury, 1943 


' _ the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence was signed 167 years ago, this was not a free 
nation. Valley Forge came a year and a half after that 
Fourth of July, and it was a long way from there to 
Yorktown. Americans of that date had a hard fight 
ahead to establish their freedom. Our observance this 
year can be only a solemn recognition that we have a 
hard fight ahead to keep our freedom. 


The maps on the opposite page speak with sharp and 
emphatic clarity the message of Independence Day, 1943. 

They tell of the stagger- 
ing war task in which this 
nation, with its allies, has 
engaged. 

The victory in Tunisia 
hardly scoured the plow. 
The furrows ahead are 
long, tough, full of diffi- 
culties and dangers. 

As the cartoonist puts 
it, Tunisia was only the 
first round of what has to 
be a finish fight. 

Germany’s four years of 
victory have swollen her 
territory immensely. With 
the slave populations of 
the conquered countries 
Hitler has made the con- 
tinent of Europe a huge 
fortress. 

The only approach, ex- 
cept on the embattled Rus- 
sian front, is by air. Stories 
of huge bombing raids 
make thrilling reading. A 
block-buster wreaks ter- 
rific destruction on the 
block it hits, but how many 
blocks are there in all 
Europe? A thousand planes cripple the production of 
one tiny spot on the map. They have to return again 
and again to Cologne, to Essen, to Hamburg, and the 
critical centers. And there are thousands of other spots 
to be obliterated. 

Japan, once a tiny wart of an island, is now truly an 
empire. Her short-legged fighters swarm over the richest 
lands of the east. The productive plantations and mines 
of Malaysia and Java, of the Pacific islands and of what 
were once our own proud Philippines, now produce for 
Japan. Their teeming populations work to enrich and 
strengthen Japan. After weeks of bitter struggle we have 
taken back the cold, fog-bound rock of Attu, but over 
Kiska, American territory, the Jap still rules. And that 
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is hundreds of miles from Japan itself. Against fearful 
odds and with limited means our men have reclaimed 
but little of the South Pacific. 

After France and Dunkirk, after Pearl Harbor and 
Singapore and Corregidor, the fighting forces of freedom 
have shown in Guadalcanal and Tunisia and Attu that 
their cause can be won. They have also shown that the 
victory will come slowly and with costly expenditure. 


What man or what woman can now claim the rights 
and privileges of American freedom? Only those who 
are now willing to fight, 
or to work and sacrifice. 
Only those who are giving 
their honest best to what- 
ever part of the struggle 
they best can carry. 

We have today one kind 


tao -al of national unity. That is’ 
anh ISA a unity built around our 


common interest in the 
young men and women in 
uniform. Their safety and 
their return depends upon 
every individual’s doing 
his utmost. Whoever pro- 
longs the war prolongs 
their peril and their ab- 
sence. 

And who prolongs the 
war? Can it be the farmer 
who grows less food than 
he is able to grow? Can 
it be the war worker whose 
output is less than _ his 
capacity? Can it be the 
labor leader who calls a 
strike to strengthen his 
sg. 6 es own power? Can it be the 
-_ ) government official who is 

more concerned with in- 
creasing his powers and extending his office than in 
winning the war? Can it be the national leaders who 
are not frank enough to tell us the bad news? Can it be 
the pleasure driver? Can it be the black marketeer? Can 
it be those unwilling to sacrifice an accustomed luxury 
or a usual habit, even though the sacrifice will help pre- 
serve the freedom that made ease of life possible? 

Yes, let’s celebrate this Fourth of July! Let’s honor 
those of the past who have fought and those of the 
present who now fight for the rights of freedom! 

Let’s celebrate by looking solemnly into our con- 
sciences. Let’s celebrate by finding more that we can do, 
and more that we can give to help. It’s time for every- 
one of us to get all the way into the fight. 
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Between January 1920 and May 1943 German power made this huge expansion in Europe 
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Farm Ons Are Ficutine Ons 


Your Soys, Peanuts, Cottonseed, Flax and 
Animal Fats Are Flailing the Enemy 


By Bob Howard 


HILE you were fighting the young 
W ex: in the soybeans the other 

Saturday, I was standing halfway 
between your field and the plastic nose of a 
B-24 bomber over Wilhelmshaven. 

In my nostrils was a choking, tart odor 
that would lift the most unkempt pigsty 
right up into the eau de cologne class. The 
catwalk along the top of the vats was hot; 
jets of steam from the boiling linseed oil 
puffed out across the green monotony of 
the Passaic river marshes. Behind us the 
pumps clanked as they pushed soy and corn 
and castor oil up into the distilling columns. 

This was the drab middle passage for the 
six billion pounds of American vegetable 
oils and animal fats that are going to create 
havoc in Germany and Japan this year—the 
fighters in the American farm crops. 

It was another of those article assignments 
that come up out of limbo and don’t seem 
to amount to much at the beginning. This 
one was born during a luncheon at the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council in Chicago 
in mid-March. A fellow named Richelsen 
was at the table. Somebody said he was pub- 
licity man for the Woburn Degreasing Co. 
in Harrison, N. J. A degreasing company, 
for all I knew, is some kind of a dry clean- 
ing plant. Before the raspberry ice came 
around, this Richelsen has got me listening 
to some fascinating gab about a canoe trip 
he once made. Then, he comes out with the 
one-two-three about his job. 

It seems that a degreasing plant extracts 


the grease from animal hides so that you 
can make patent leather, etc. My daughter, 
who has already started to talk about her 
fourth birthday party, has a pair of patent 


leather slippers which she calls “Mary 
Janes.” They make almost as much noise as 
the Second Corps did in Tunisia, and 


awaken me regularly at 8.15 a.m. every Sun- 
day morning. I decide that I am not going 
to like Richelsen or the Woburn Degreasing 
Co. 


Sow Belly on Berlin 


Later I learn that the firm, like most de- 
greasers, hasn’t degreased much leather since 
the war started. Instead, Woburn has be- 
come one of the nation’s leading organic 
chemical companies and is going great guns 
cracking corn, linseed, soy, castor oils and 
animal fats down into glycerine and fatty 
acids like capric, lineolic and stearic. These 
products are used in everything from ar- 
tillery shells to paint and automobile tires. 
Because of them, we can win the war even 
though our normal supplies of palm and 
tung oils and rubber are cut off. We can 
build lighter, faster planes, and get tanks 
off the assembly lines a lot more quickly. We 
can make soap and paint as well as nitro- 
glycerine, and still give the Russians and 
British a lot of cooking oil. 

So, by the time the waitress had refused 
us a second cup of coffee, I am promising 
this Richelsen to take the trackless trolley 
out from Newark some morning to the smelly 
tanks and towers where the Woburn De- 
greasing Co. turns farm oils into fighters. 

I am not in the place for more than a 


half hour, on a beautiful Saturday morning 
in May when I should have been home hoe- 
ing the garden, when I see that Mr. Wickard 
has somewhat missed the boat when he said 
that food will win the war. There is going 
to be an awful lot of transformed corn and 
soy oil and pork belly slammed down on 
Berlin before the Lend-Lease boys ever 
get a chance to feed soup to the survivors. 

Farmers produced 12 billion pounds of 
animal fats and vegetable oils in 1942. 
About half of this is being used for food— 
linseed oil to the Russians who like-it even 
though it tastes like dead fish; cottonseed, 
corn, soy oils, lard and tallow to be processed 
or used straight by British and American 
housewives. The rest of the fats and oils crop 
is the fighting half, that will beat Mr. Her- 
bert Lehman’s soup peddlers into Berlin. 

Degreasers like Woburn, plus the big soap 
makers, will cook more than 200,000,000 
pounds of glycerine out of the fats and oils 
they process this year. The glycerine will 
be turned into nitroglycerine, smokeless gun- 
powder and a score of other high explosives. 
And that’s only the beginning. 


Fatty Acids 


Every vegetable oil and animal fat is a 
nature-built combination that may contain 
from three to seven types of fatty acids, plus 
glycerine. Each acid has developed a spe- 
cific market in industry. The complete fatty 
acids of whole oils such as soybean, corn, 
linseed, peanut and castor have in turn been 
fractionated into individual fatty acids called 
lauric, myristic, capric, palmitic, etc. Capric 
acid, for instance, is used as a “wetting 
agent,” to speed up cloth dyeing. Lauric acid 
makes soap lather rapidly. 

Then the distillers have turned around and 
re-blended these acids into combinations 
never produced by nature. A Woburn prod- 
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uct named Seedine which is a blend of sev- 
eral fatty acids is used in rubber as a softener 
and pigment dispersing agent. Still others 
with all elements of iron withheld are used 
to make alkyd resins. 

The first man to receive the John Wesley 
Hyatt Award for the Advancement of Plas- 
tics, established two years ago by the Her- 
cules Powder Co., is Dr. Donald S. Frederick 
of the Rohm & Haas Co. in Philadelphia. 
The honor was conferred on Dr. Frederick 
for his work in “adapting transparent acrylic 
plastics to the needs of American military 
aircraft.” The exact formula of the plastic 
is, of course, a secret, but it does include a 
large proportion of home-grown vegetable 
oils. And it’s no longer a secret that the 
plastic itself is the transparent, non-shatter- 
ing stuff from which the noses and turrets 
of bombing planes are molded. 

Those same planes couldn’t fly in the 
stratosphere if partially dehydrated castor 
oil wasn’t mixed with the mineral lubri- 
cating oils to keep them fluid. Even the 
mucky black pitches left in the stills after 
the acids are recovered go to insulate the 
wiring systems of tanks and airplanes. 

From three to four billion pounds of farm 
oils will be made into soaps this year. Not 
just ordinary household soaps, but the lead 
soap used by railroads to lubricate freight 
cars, soaps used for tool cutting and the flota- 
tion of the ores for important war metals, 
soaps for fixing the dye in Army and Navy 
materials. “Soap,” according to the Associa- 
tion of American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, “finds application in almost every 
process of converting the raw materials of 
war into the finished products.” 

Over in the rubber field, these same fats 
and vegetable oils transformed into Seedine, 
stearic acid, red oil and the like put wearing 
qualities into automobile tires. Today, other 
derivatives of vegetable oils make it possible 
for manufacturers to turn out the new syn- 
thetic rubbers that, in time, may make the 
natural latex as much out of date as a 
whale-oil lamp. 

Go on through the paint and varnish and 





linoleum industries for a similar story of the 
war jobs the scientists have built up for 
farm-grown oils. These industries normally 
use 125,000,000 pounds of Chinese tung oil 
a year, because of its quick-drying properties. 
This month there are less than 14,000,000 
pounds of tung oil in the whole country. Yet 
the paint men aren’t particularly worried. 
Scientists had discovered that the reason 
tung oil dries more quickly than any other 
kind is that its molecules have a freakish 
make-up known as “cenjugated bonds.” 


The Age of Organics 


About eight years ago, Woburn turned out 
its first batch of dehydrated castor oil. It was 
made by removing chemically combined hy- 
droxyl groups from the natural oil. Then 
the castor has conjugated bonds much like 
tung, and dries quickly. Two years ago, 
Woburn technicians developed huge electric 
stills that will perform the same process with 
linseed and soybean oils. So, as far as the 
paint manufacturers are concerned, the Jap 
can lay tacks all along the Burma Road, and 
sit on them. 

Now, standing on the runway above the 
steaming oil, I thought back to a conversa- 
tion held in St. Louis with D. Howard Doane 
of the Doane Agricultural Service. 

Doane had made a prophecy. He said, 
flatly, “The Age of Metals as we know it 
now is on the way out. We are entering the 
Age of Organics when most of the world’s 
goods will be processed from products grown 
on the farm.” 

I turned to J. Edmund Good, the stocky 
little vice president of Woburn, and told him 
what Doane had said. He nodded. “The age 
of organics is already here,” he said. “This 
is all a part of it. Industry is learning to use 
less and less of nature’s products as she pre- 
sents them. Instead we bat them around in 
test-tubes and stills, squeeze and boil and roll 
them into something entirely different, yet 
something more useful or more economical 
than products made from minerals and other 
inorganics. 

“Right now, we distillers could use 50% 


more vegetable oil than we are able to get. 
But the Russians like linseed oil for cooking 
and American and British housewives like 
soy oil. So the government has forbidden the 
sale of soy oil to paint and soap makers, and 
put linseed, peanut and corn oils under strict 
rationing. We're getting much of our fatty 
acids, glycerine and vegetable pitch from the 
residues of refined vegetable oils known in 
the trade as ‘the soap stocks.’ That means 
the inedible free acids and residues left in 
tanks after edible oils have been drained off. 

“The vegetable oil business won't go to 
pot like a lot of other industries when the 
war ends. I believe that, in time, cottonseed 
will become more important than cotton fibre 
because of its oil content. 

“More linseed and soybeans can certainly 
be grown in the United States. Castor beans 
will grow as far north as Michigan. We re-- 
cently tested oils made from the seeds of 
palms growing wild in Florida, and found 
that they have the same acid make-up as the 
palm oils imported from Africa and Asia. 

“We're only in the A-B-Cs of discoveries 
in this field of organics. New, permanent in- 
dustries are springing up to manufacture 
new products. Experiments at state colleges 
have already proven that strains of soy beans 
can be developed with so high an iodine 
count that their oils will be naturally com- 
petitive with linseed and other semi-drying 
oils. The future is as big as the sky.” 

We stared away through the steam from 
the vats across the green, flat marshes. There 
was a buzzing in the sky. Up from the New- 
ark airport a fighter plane skimmed toward 
the northeast. The sun sparkled for an in- 
stant against its farm-grown plastic turret. 

Due north, along the Erie Railroad’s tracks, 
a line of red box cars rolled along on their 
axle baths of farm-grown soaps. Across the 
world, glycerine squeezed from a batch of 
American vegetable. oil and fats was blowing 
Japs and Hitlerites into juicy cubes. 

This was the “south forty” going to war 
long before the food-stuffs. And out of it 
comes a pattern for new farm planning in 
the years of peace. 
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Farm Ors Are Figntine O1s 


Your Soys, Peanuts, Cottonseed, Flax and 
Animal Fats Are Flailing the Enemy 


By Bob Howard 


HILE you were fighting the young 
W v= in the soybeans the other 

Saturday, I was standing halfway 
between your field and the plastic nose of a 
B-24 bomber over Wilhelmshaven. 

In my nostrils was a choking, tart odor 
that would lift the most unkempt pigsty 
right up into the eau de cologne class. The 
catwalk along the top of the vats was hot; 
jets of steam from the boiling linseed oil 
puffed out across the green monotony of 
the Passaic river marshes. Behind us the 
pumps clanked as they pushed soy and corn 
and castor oil up into the distilling columns. 

This was the drab middle passage for the 
six billion pounds of American vegetable 
oils and animal fats that are going to create 
havoc in Germany and Japan this year—the 
fighters in the American farm crops. 

It was another of those article assignments 
that come up out of limbo and don’t seem 
to amount to much at the beginning. This 
one was born during a luncheon at the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council in Chicago 
in mid-March. A fellow named Richelsen 
was at the table. Somebody said he was pub- 
licity man for the Woburn Degreasing Co. 
in Harrison, N. J. A degreasing company, 
for all I knew, is some kind of a dry clean- 
ing plant. Before the raspberry ice came 
around, this Richelsen has got me listening 
to some fascinating gab about a canoe trip 
he once made. Then, he comes out with the 
one-two-three about his job. 

It seems that a degreasing plant extracts 


the grease from animal hides so that you 
can make patent leather, etc. My daughter, 
who has already started to talk about her 
fourth birthday party, has a pair of patent 
leather slippers which she calls “Mary 
Janes.” They make almost as much noise as 
the Second Corps did in Tunisia, and 
awaken me regularly at 8.15 a.m. every Sun- 
day morning. I decide that I am not going 
to like Richelsen or the Woburn Degreasing 
Co. 


Sow Belly on Berlin 


Later I learn that the firm, like most de- 
greasers, hasn’t degreased much leather since 
the war started. Instead, Woburn has be- 
come one of the nation’s leading organic 
chemical companies and is going great guns 
cracking corn, linseed, soy, castor oils and 
animal fats down into glycerine and fatty 
acids like capric, lineolic and stearic. These 
products are used in everything from ar- 
tillery shells to paint and automobile tires. 
Because of them, we can win the war even 
though our normal supplies of palm and 
tung oils and rubber are cut off. We can 
build lighter, faster planes, and get tanks 
off the assembly lines a lot more quickly. We 
can make soap and paint as well as nitro- 
glycerine, and still give the Russians and 
British a lot of cooking oil. 

So, by the time the waitress had refused 
us a second cup of coffee, I am promising 
this Richelsen to take the trackless trolley 
out from Newark some morning to the smelly 
tanks and towers where the Woburn De- 
greasing Co. turns farm oils into fighters. 

I am not in the place for more than a 


half hour, on a beautiful Saturday morning 
in May when I should have been home hoe- 
ing the garden, when I see that Mr. Wickard 
has somewhat missed the boat when he said 
that food will win the war. There is going 
to be an awful lot of transformed corn and 
soy oil and pork belly slammed down on 
Berlin before the Lend-Lease boys ever 
get a chance to feed soup to the survivors. 

Farmers produced 12 billion pounds of 
animal fats and vegetable oils in 1942. 
About half of this is being used for food— 
linseed oil to the Russians who like-it even 
though it tastes like dead fish; cottonseed, 
corn, soy oils, lard and tallow to be processed 
or used straight by British and American 
housewives. The rest of the fats and oils crop 
is the fighting half, that will beat Mr. Her- 
bert Lehman’s soup -peddlers into Berlin. 

Degreasers like Woburn, plus the big soap 
makers, will cook more than 200,000,000 
pounds of glycerine out of the fats and oils 
they process this year. The glycerine will 
be turned into nitroglycerine, smokeless gun- 
powder and a score of other high explosives. 
And that’s only the beginning. 


Fatty Acids 


Every vegetable oil and animal fat is a 
nature-built combination that may contain 
from three to seven types of fatty acids, plus 
glycerine. Each acid has developed a spe- 
cific market in industry. The complete fatty 
acids of whole oils such as soybean, corn, 
linseed, peanut and castor have in turn been 
fractionated into individual fatty acids called 
lauric, myristic, capric, palmitic, etc. Capric 
acid, for instance, is used as a “wetting 
agent,” to speed up cloth dyeing. Lauric acid 
makes soap lather rapidly. 

Then the distillers have turned around and 
re-blended these acids into combinations 
never produced by nature. A Woburn prod- 
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uct named Seedine which is a blend of sev- 
eral fatty acids is used in rubber as a softener 
and pigment dispersing agent. Still others 
with all elements of iron withheld are used 
to make alkyd resins. 

The first man to receive the John Wesley 
Hyatt Award for the Advancement of Plas- 
tics, established two years ago by the Her- 
cules Powder Co., is Dr. Donald S. Frederick 
of the Rohm & Haas Co. in Philadelphia. 
The honor was conferred on Dr. Frederick 
for his work in “adapting transparent acrylic 
plastics to the needs of American military 
aircraft.” The exact formula of the plastic 
is, of course, a secret, but it does include a 
large proportion of home-grown vegetable 
oils. And it’s no longer a secret that the 
plastic itself is the transparent, non-shatter- 
ing stuff from which the noses and turrets 
of bombing planes are molded. 

Those same planes couldn’t fly in the 
stratosphere if partially dehydrated castor 
oil wasn’t mixed with the mineral lubri- 
cating oils to keep them fluid. Even the 
mucky black pitches left in the stills after 
the acids are recovered go to insulate the 
wiring systems of tanks and airplanes. 

From three to four billion pounds of farm 
oils will be made into soaps this year. Not 
just ordinary household soaps, but the lead 
soap used by railroads to lubricate freight 
cars, soaps used for tool cutting and the flota- 
tion of the ores for important war metals, 
soaps for fixing the dye in Army and Navy 
materials. “Soap,” according to the Associa- 
tion of American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, “finds application in almost every 
process of converting the raw materials of 
war into the finished products.” 

Over in the rubber field, these same fats 
and vegetable oils transformed into Seedine, 
stearic acid, red oil and the like put wearing 
qualities into automobile tires. Today, other 
derivatives of vegetable oils make it possible 
for manufacturers to turn out the new syn- 
thetic rubbers that, in time, may make the 
natural latex as much out of date as a 
whale-oil lamp. 

Go on through the paint and varnish and 





linoleum industries for a similar story of the 
war jobs the scientists have built up for 
farm-grown oils. These industries normally 
use 125,000,000 pounds of Chinese tung oil 
a year, because of its quick-drying properties. 
This month there are less than 14,000,000 
pounds of tung oil in the whole country. Yet 
the paint men aren’t particularly worried. 
Scientists had discovered that the reason 
tung oil dries more quickly than any other 
kind is that its molecules have a freakish 
make-up known as “cgnjugated bonds.” 


The Age of Organics 


About eight years ago, Woburn turned out 
its first batch of dehydrated castor oil. It was 
made by removing chemically combined hy- 
droxyl groups from the natural oil. Then 
the castor has conjugated bonds much like 
tung, and dries quickly. Two years ago, 
Woburn technicians developed huge electric 
stills that will perform the same process with 
linseed and soybean oils. So, as far as the 
paint manufacturers are concerned, the Jap 
can lay tacks all along the Burma Road, and 
sit on them. 

Now, standing on the runway above the 
steaming oil, I thought back to a conversa- 
tion held in St. Louis with D. Howard Doane 
of the Doane Agricultural Service. 

Doane had made a prophecy. He said, 
flatly, “The Age of Metals as we know it 
now is on the way out. We are entering the 
Age of Organics when most of the world’s 
goods will be processed from products grown 
on the farm.” 

I turned to J. Edmund Good, the stocky 
little vice president of Woburn, and told him 
what Doane had said. He nodded. “The age 
of organics is already here,” he said. “This 
is all a part of it. Industry is learning to use 
less and less of nature’s products as she pre- 
sents them. Instead we bat them around in 
test-tubes and stills, squeeze and boil and roll 
them into something entirely different, yet 
something more useful or more economical 
than products made from minerals and other 
inorganics. 


“Right now, we distillers could use 50% 


more vegetable oil than we are able to get. 
But the Russians like linseed oil for cooking 
and American and British housewives like 
soy oil. So the government has forbidden the 
sale of soy oil to paint and soap makers, and 
put linseed, peanut and corn oils under strict 
rationing. We're getting much of our fatty 
acids, glycerine and vegetable pitch from the 
residues of refined vegetable oils known in 
the trade as ‘the soap stocks.’ That means 
the inedible free acids and residues left in 
tanks after edible oils have been drained off. 

“The vegetable oil business won’t go to 
pot like a lot of other industries when the 
war ends. I believe that, in time, cottonseed 
will become more important than cotton fibre 
because of its oil content. 

“More linseed and soybeans can certainly 
be grown in the United States. Castor beans 
will grow as far north as Michigan. We re-- 
cently tested oils made from the seeds of 
palms growing wild in Florida, and found 
that they have the same acid make-up as the 
palm oils imported from Africa and Asia. 

“We're only in the A-B-Cs of discoveries 
in this field of organics. New, permanent in- 
dustries are springing up to manufacture 
new products. Experiments at state colleges 
have already proven that strains of soy beans 
can be developed with so high an iodine 
count that their oils will be naturally com- 
petitive with linseed and other semi-drying 
oils. The future is as big as the sky.” 

We stared away through the steam from 
the vats across the green, flat marshes. There 
was a buzzing in the sky. Up from the New- 
ark airport a fighter plane skimmed toward 
the northeast. The sun sparkled for an in- 
stant against its farm-grown plastic turret. 

Due north, along the Erie Railroad’s tracks, 
a line of red box cars rolled along on their 
axle baths of farm-grown soaps. Across the 
world, glycerine squeezed from a batch of 
American vegetable. oil and fats was blowing 
Japs and Hitlerites into juicy cubes. 

This was the “south forty” going to war 
long before the food-stuffs. And out of it 
comes a pattern for new farm planning in 
the years of peace. 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


NE farm crop that must be reduced 
QO instead of increased is the much-too- 

big crop of farm accidents, we are 
cautioned by G. M. Foulkrod. 

“Accidents don’t just happen,” he says. 
“They are caused by carelessness, neglect, 
or lack of skill or knowledge. With un- 
skilled workers flocking to farms, the loss 
of time from minor accidents will reach 
enormous figures unless we are constantly 
on the alert.” 

July has more than its share of farm acci- 
dents. The suggestions which follow would, 
if heeded, prevent a lot of them: 

Put guard rails around haymow chutes. 

Stay out from under the hay fork. 

Use a safety pen for bulls. If you must 
lead the bull, use a 
safety staff. 

Keep team or trac- 
tor away from open 


ditches, pits, aban- 
doned wells. 
Stay away from 


trees and fences dur- 
ing a thunderstorm. 
Stop machinery and 
shut off the power to 
clean out, adjust, oil 
or put belts on. 
Unhook all the 
traces before unsnap- 
ping lines or letting 
down the tongue when 
unhitching a team. 
Do your smoking 
outside the barn. 
Respect the pitch- 
fork. Don’t leave it 
on the barn floor, and 
don’t slide off a load 
of hay, or jump from 
the mow, on top of 
a fork you have just 
thrown down. 


Never too long, 
Jenny Wren’s song. 


@ Pin a medal on 
brome grass. It’s do- 
ing a good job on many dairy farms. For 
example, Bruening Brothers, in northeastern 
Iowa, say brome grass pastures more cattle 
per acre than other grasses. Of their brome 
grass meadow, they say: “In case haying 
time comes along and the weather isn’t per- 
fect, brome can be let stand several days, if 
necessary, and still make just as good 
hay.” 

@ In combining timothy seed last year, Lynn 
Phegley, LaPorte county, Indiana, took only 
the seed heads. Then he cut the stubble 
close to the ground with a mower, win- 
drowed it, and took it up with a pick-up 
baler. He got a ton per acre of roughage. 


July gardens need a spasm 
Of early spring enthusiasm. 


@ We are reminded by Floyd A. Johnson 
that upland game is highly important now, 
and that farmers are in better position than 
any other group to provide protection, cover 
and feed patches for quail, grouse and other 
game birds. 

One thing in particular farmers can do 


right away: Use a flushing bar when mow- 
ing hay crops. The bar is simply a light- 
weight wooden pole fastened to the neck- 
yoke (or the tractor). Several pieces of wire, 
with chain links on the ends, dangle from 
the pole into the grass ahead of the cutter 
bar of the mowing machine. When the chain 
links flush a bird, raise the sickle bar over 
the spot so the nest will not be destroyed. 


Things for F. D. R. to veto: 
Chiggers, dog days and the mosquito. 


@. Book Department: Written especially for 
owners of small flocks is a new poultry book, 
“Backyard Poultry Keeping,” by G. T. Klein, 
extension poultryman at Massachusetts Agri- 





Coed times and good roads went together when farmers worked out their poll taxes. But the roads 
weren’t good enough. Farm teams pulled a grader operated by the read supervisor. Too often the 
result was a high crown with an insurmountable ridge of stones and sod down the middle. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Be frugal. 

Lend a hand. 

Clip pastures. 

Salute the flag. 

Assassinate rats. 

Hog-down wheat. 

Weed the garden. 

Rub the colt’s nose. 

Keep an open mind. 

Sah hay in the mow. 

Repair the empty silo. 

Mend broken terraces. 

Sak livestock in pasture. 

Market eggs twice a week. 

Get some new shoestrings. 

Make the children a swing. 

Pick up boards with nails in. 

Stake tall-growing flower plants. 

Fix shelves for Mabel’s canned food. 

Make sure lightning rods are grounded. 

Wish you'd set out strawberries last year. 

Ask the preacher: “Like fried chicken? 
Ever pitch hay?” 

Tell Junior he needs a wide-brim hat to 
protect his nose from sunburn. 

Teach your cows to use fly swatters—or 
else use fly spray at milking time. 


cultural College. Mr. Klein has contributed 
poultry articles to the Farm Journal. Like 
those articles, this new book is practical 
and to the point. It is published by Every- 
bodys Book Publishing Co., Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania. Price, $1.50. 

@ Need an extra feature for your Farm 
Bureau or Grange program? Your electric 
service dealer might be able to give you a 
talk, or provide a sound film, on care of 
electric equipment. Ask him how about it. 
@ A letter from the Tar Heel State brings 
an idea. R. H. McLawhorn, Pitt county, 
found a tile drainage line in one of his 
fields was running a continuous supply of 
clear, pure water. He watched the flow for 
several weeks, then he installed a _ 1,000- 
gallon storage tank in 
his nearby livestock 
lot and diverted the 
water from the tile 
drain into this tank. 
Now the cattle have 
a good supply of 
fresh water without 
any labor on his part. 
@ Get out your tape 
measure and see how 
far it is around those 
black walnut trees in 
your fence row. More 
walnut wood is needed 
for gunstocks now. 
In lowa, farmers are 
asked to report to 
county agents the 
number of trees they 
have measuring 54 
inches around. 


Johnson grass vexes 
Farmers in Texas. 


@ “Sure-fire ground 
squirrel getter is the 
new gas cartridge de- 
veloped by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife 
Service,” writes O. A. 
Fitzgerald, Idaho. 
“In Northwest 
wheat and pea fields this year many farmers 
are carrying some of the cartridges on their 
tractors. Whenever they spot a squirrel hole 
they light a cartridge, toss it in and seal the 
hole with earth. Nine different gases are 
given off by a burning cartridge. Cost is 
about five cents a cartridge. Cartridges are 
distributed through county agents.” 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 


The grain binder works in a marvelous way 
Cutting drilled soybeans for silage or hay. 


@ For fall pasture for pigs, dwarf Essex 
rape can be planted as late as July 15. 
@ Plans for a wartime dairy barn 34 x 62 
feet, using minimum quantities of critical 
materials, are contained in Leaflet 232, free 
from USDA, Washington, D. C., or from 
your Congressman or Senator. 
@. To square up the binder canvas (to pre- 
vent creeping), measure from end of upper 
roller to opposite end of lower roller; then 
measure diagonally from opposite ends of the 
rollers. No creeping when the two diagonal 
distances are equal. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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1943 . 


HE fascinating story of 

radar and its dramatic role 
in enemy location and detec- 
tion has recently become public 
knowledge. “Radar helped to 
save England,” say the British. 
“Radar has played a vital part 


in helping first to stem and then to turn the tide of Axis 
conquest,” say our Army and Navy. 

Radar is the new science of high frequency radio 
waves. Fifteen years ago, since the early days of their 
electronic research, Philco engineers have pioneered 
in this field. And when Pearl Harbor came, their scien- 
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Production is their 
Army-Nevy “E” 
with the White Stor 
OUR WAR PRODUCTION PLEDGE: 
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J. Herbert Cook makes this contribution to the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s lead- 
ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance 
of America’s productive might. While available, 
a full size reproduction of the original drawing 
will be sent, free, on request to Philco Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Ash for Cartoon No. 58]. 











RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES AND 
PARTS * * INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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tific knowledge was turned to 
the design and production of 
the radar devices that stand 
guard on the planes and ships 
of the United Nations... 
“through fog, storms, clouds and 
darkness.” 


The peacetime sequel to the fabulous radar develop- 
ments which have been created in the Philco labora- 
tories will be revealed to you when Victory is won and 
the scientific achievements of Philco leadership will 
again “contribute to the security and comfort of a world 
at peace” in radio, television and refrigeration. 


LisTtTEeN TO 
“OUR SECRET WEAPON” 
Hear Rex Stout expose Axis lies 
and propaganda over your Colum- 
bie station every Friday evening. 
See your local newspaper for 
time ond station. Hear the Truth! 
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HE train was coming into Clarendon 
and I was about home. Just then, just 
at that minute, the army seemed a mil- 
ion miles away. Far off, under the line of 
iow hills where they came down to the river, 
the smoke above the Rogers Machine Works 
fanned out against the sky. Closer in was 
the tall building where Dad had his office, 
its tower sticking up into the afternoon sun 
light like a granite finger. “Gosh,” I thought, 
“it will be swell to sleep tomorrow as long 
as | like. Maybe I'll get up and have break- 
fast with Dad and maybe I won’t.” 

The folks were at the station to meet me. 
Mother put her arms around my neck and 
cried a little, of course. You have to expect 
that. And Dad was standing around grinning 
and punching his fist into my ribs. “Well, 
soldier,” he kept saying, “well, fella!” 

It was certainly good to see them again. 
Mother looked nice in a new, snazzy suit 
and a cute hat, and Dad seemed prosperous 
and happy. He’s a kind of a handsome guy, 
my dad, with his aristocratic looking head, 
the hair getting gray at the temples; and 
he’s just about as slim as when he came out 
of the army after the first world war. 

We rode home through the warm, late af- 
ternoon sunlight and I filled my eyes with 
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the old town. People on the sidewalks looked 
up and smiled, and Dad sat very straight 
behind the wheel, bowing and waving. You’d 
have thought he was leading a parade. 
Dinner that night wasn’t like any other 
meal I could remember, with old Mary, who’s 
been with our family always, dashing back 
and forth from the kitchen and asking me if 
I wouldn’t like to have some more of this or 
that, and Mother keeping her eyes on me all 
the time and hardly touching the food on her 
plate. They kept asking me questions, about 
the hours I had to drill, if the food was 
really as good as the radio commentators 
said it was, and if I had a comfortable bed. 
Mother was certain that my face was too 
thin, and Dad laughed. “Thin, my eye. He’s 
at least ten pounds heavier and his appetite 
isn’t fading out that I can see. Claiborne 
sounds like a Boy, Scout camp. You’d ought 
to see how they drilled us at Parris Island. 
But we were glad of it when we got across.” 
He went on then, telling about Belleau 
Wood for the hundredth time, some of it 
pretty gory. Till he suddenly remembered 
Mother. Her face was pale. Dad flushed 
and said in a quiet voice: “I’m sorry, Mar- 
garet. I forgot.” Then he went on hur- 
riedly: “Too bad you must have that first- 


Everyone insisted that Dad be bs 
it,” and in a half hour Marcia ‘> 
had him looking like King Tut. 









By J. Hyatt Downing 


IHustrator: H. Timmins 


aid meeting here tonight. We could stay at 
home and have a quiet evening with the 
General.” 

Mother glanced at me and smiled. “I 
don’t imagine he’s looking for a quiet eve- 
ning.” Then she added: “Marcia Holden’s 
coming to direct the class. She’s a graduate 
nurse since you went to the army, Jaimie.” 

I tried not to look too self-conscious, but 
if there’d been any thoughts in my head 
about going down town and letting people 
look at my uniform they disappeared. 

Marcia and I had grown up together. 
Lately she had been in my thoughts quite a 
lot. I'd been writing her—not too often, but 
often enough to keep the case in the active 
file, as Dad would say, and she’d reply, not 
too quickly either. Her letters were easy and 
friendly. She kidded me a lot and asked if 
I thought they were running the army all 
right, and what was holding me up in my 
steady march to the top. Nice jolly letters 
with a lot of news and very little that was 
personal. Too little, I had begun to think. 

“Anyone coming except some anemic 
school marms?” I heard Dad say. 

“Mrs. Hartley,” Mother replied. “I don’t 
suppose you’d consider her anemic precisely.” 

“Gosh, no.” 

“She’s a widow,” Dad explained to me, 
“and owns about eighty per cent of the stock 
in the Midland Mutual which she inherited 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TO A BOY WHO IS LEARNING TO FLY 


Pree ULATIONS, JIMMY, on your 
first solo flight! 

Now, because you have known the 
glory and freedom of flight, and have 
reached out toward the sky’s limitless 
horizons, the earth will never again 
seem to you as it was. 

You are more than just a boy win- 
ning his wings, Jimmy. You are carry- 
ing us to a better future — just as surely 
as our forefathers in their covered 
wagons. You are a symbol of a fight- 
ing nation on wings, a living promise 
of a new and better world to come. 


We do not know exactly what that 
world will be like, even though we 
see it beginning to take form and 
shape. But we do know that you and 
your plans are part of the pattern of 
Victory, and of the Peace we must 
secure. 


We are learning, along with you, 
what it means to wage a global war in 
this Air Age. And we are trying to 
learn, this time, how we can nail down 
the things we are fighting for, because 
we came too close to losing them for- 
ever. 


Soon, when you have completed 
your training, you will go forth to 
add to America’s might in the sky. 


When the war is over and you come 
back again, Jimmy, don’t let us ever 
forget that the far-off places you’ve 
been are no longer distant. Don’t let 
anyone, ever again, sell us the idea 
that a nation halfway around the globe 
is too far away to be feared —or that 
aggression against a helpless nation 
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thousands of miles from our shores is 
no concern of ours. 


Today, and from this day on, no 
spot on the globe is more than 60 
hours’ flying time from your local air- 
port. Every nation on the map is now, 
and will henceforth be, a close friend 
of ours or a close enemy. 


So, to you, Jimmy, we say: “Good 
luck-and safe landings, until you 
come back again!” 

In the meantime, the tens of thou- 
sands of us who make up the U.S. air- 
craft industry will continue to see to 
it that the planes you get to fly are 
the finest planes that human ingenuity 
and effort can speed to completion. 
This is our promise to you —the best 
way we know to show our determina- 
tion that you shall come back again! 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


In addition to the 4-engine Liberator, 
Consolidated Vultee also builds the Cata- 
lina Navy patrol bomber, the Coronado 
Navy patrol bomber, and the Liberator 
Express, giant transport version of the 
Liberator bomber. 


On March 17th, two of the country’s larg- 
est aircraft companies — Consolidated and 
Vultee — merged. 

Said Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board: “Winning the war calls for maxi- 
mum aircraft production. Merger of these 
two companies — which together cover the 
entire range, from basic trainers and ‘Fly- 
ing Jeeps’ to the largest bombers and 
transport planes — will permit use of the 
combined plants and personnel for all-out 
production of military planes.” 


The Liberator which flew Winston 
Churchill to Moscow and Casablanca also 
brought Anthony Eden to the U.S. This 
Liberator bas flown over 200,000 miles in 
29 countries, is now “going strong” on its 
fourth set of engines. 


Liberator bombers have made many record 
flights from Newfoundland to Britain. The 
most recent record crossing took only 372 
minutes ... a little over 6 hours! 


ONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. - Vultee Field, Cal. - Fort Worth, Texas - New Orleans, La. - Nashville, Tenn. 


Wayne, Mich. - Allentown, Penna. - Tucson, Ariz.- Elizabeth City, N.C. - Louisville, Ky. - Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) LIBERATOR EXPRESS (4-engine 
long-range transport) 


CORREGIDOR (patrol bombers) VALIANT (basic trainer) 


CORONADO, CATALINA and 


VENGEANCE (dive bomber) 
SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) 
RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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WAR BONDS 
Are Your 
Personal Investment 
In Victory 


Neary EVERYBODY seems to know that the Chrysler Cor- 
poration makes Army tanks and that those tanks give a good 
account of themselves in battle, throughout the world. 


For well over a year these big fighting machines have been 
produced in ever increasing quantities, but they are, after all, 
only a part of the total war production of this corporation. 


That total war production includes twenty-one distinctly 
military products, for the use of our armed services and for 
the protection of civilian populations. 


“GUNS AND CANNON 
FOR ATTACK AND 
DEFENSE” 





For the soldier we not only make tanks in which he en- 
gages the enemy in battle; we also make the trucks and com- 
bat vehicles which haul him and his equipment about. We 
make the stoves that heat his tents and barracks and the field 
kitchens on which his meals are cooked. We make refrigera- 
tion units which preserve his food in camp and in the field. 
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We were willing 
to take 


We make the ammunition to defend 
him and the guns and cannon with 
which to shoot the ammunition. 


For the Air Service we make 
bomber fuselages for the Army, and 
major bomber sections for the Navy. 
We make landing gear for planes. In 
Chicago we are just completing a very 
large plant to make big airplane en- 
gines for long range bombers. We make the bomb racks to 
carry the bomb loads of the planes. We are making thou- 
sands upon thousands of Duralumin forgings and castings for 
all types of aircraft purposes. 


For the Navy we are making vital parts of searchlights that 
the Navy uses to spot its targets. We are making the gyro- 


“GYRO-COMPASSES FOR 
THE NAVY AND 
MERCHANT MARINE” 





scopic compasses that steer the ships of the Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine. We make pontoons for lighterage and for the 
raising of ships that have been sunk. We make both pusher 
and puller types of tugs which are used all over the world 
from Iceland to Guadalcanal, on the rivers of South America, 
India and Russia. We make thousands of marine engines for 
many purposes — some of them for commando boats an 
things of that nature. 

When we saw the war coming we knew that it would be 
a mechanical war and that no concern the size of the Chrysler 
Corporation would remain out of the picture. 
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We felt that institutions like ours should hold themselves 
free and in readiness to take tough jobs—those things that 
require intense cooperation on the part of scientists, metal- 
lurgists, engineers; the volume jobs that require intimate 
knowledge of the tooling and mechanical processes necessary 
to make duplicate equipment in large volume. 


Today finds us employing over eight thousand subcontrac- 
tors. Fifty-eight cents of every dollar we receive for our war 
effort is passed on to somebody else who supplies us services, 
materials or parts. Weare not only prime contractors ourselves, 
but we are also subcontractors for a number of other com- 
panies, ranging from such concerns as General Electric and 
Westinghouse, employing great numbers of people, to small 
and remote outfits of a few hundred men. 


Many people ask “What about your post-war plans?” Our 
only plan is the present urgent one to win the war and win it 


“BIG AIRPLANE ENGINES 
FOR LONG RANGE 
BOMBERS” 





quick. For every moment that we can shorten this war we feel 
that, as a people, we are lucky, and, as a Nation, fortunate. 


Of course we think that after the war people will be driv- 
ing automobiles and eating bananas, washing their clothes, 
wearing shoes, and that the styles of ladies’ hats will change. 
We feel that business is an economic thing and that it tends 
to follow cycles. We think that if we keep our minds on the 





fact that we are sailing a boat on an economic sea, and that if 
we sail it according to the charts and the weather, and to the 
conditions we find, that this Nation can go into its post-war 


“THE MARINE ENGINES 
FOR COMBAT AND 
COMMANDO BOATS” 





effort with the same enthusiasm and the same desire to doa 
service to our 135 million people that is now being exhibited 
in this all-out war effort. 


KO 


President, Chrysler Corporation 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Tanks ... Tank Engines ... Anti-Aircraft Guns . . . Bomber Fuselage 
Sections .. . Bomber Wings . . . Aircraft Engines . . . Wide Variety of 
Ammunition . . . Anti-Tank Vehicles . . . Command Reconnaissance 
Cars .. . Cantonment Furnaces ... Troop Motor Transports . . . Ambu- 
lances . . . Marine Tractors . .. Weapon Carriers . . . Marine and Indus- 
trial Engines . . . Gyro-Compasses .. . Air-Raid Sirens and Fire Fighting 
Equipment . . . Powdered Metal Parts . . . Navy Pontoons . . . Field 
Kitchens ... Bomb Shackles ... Tent Heaters . . . Refrigeration Compres- 
sors... Aircraft Landing Gears...and other Important War Equipment 


In this war production, Chrysler Corporation is assisted 
by 8,079 subcontractors in 856 towns in 39 states 


De soTro - CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 
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from her father. She used to live in New 
York, but she’s come back here where it’s 
nice and quiet.” 

“Why do you suppose she wants to come to 
first aid meeting?” 

“T really don’t know,” Mother said in that 
cool way she has when she’s discussing people 
she doesn’t like. 

“Maybe she’s lonely,” Dad said. 

Mother lifted her eyebrows, and for the 
first time in my life I saw an expression on 
her face that was a bit cruel. “Lonely?” 


12) she said. “That woman? Don’t be silly.” 

Midland was the company Dad worked 

j fh) for. He was Divisional Manager, and just 

before I went to the army the executive vice- 

president, Mr. Culross, had died. No one had 

been appointed in his place, and I knew Dad 

had his heart set on it. And I knew, too, that 

Mr. Dalrymple, the president, wanted the job 

for his nephew. I'd thought about this down 

Uv a) e in camp, the way a guy thinks about things 
| affecting his family, and I never could figure 

out why there should be any question about 

Dad’s getting the job. He had increased 

the business in his district more than a 

: 5 : hundred per cent since he had taken charge. 
Now that you have to work like We ote into the living room, and Dad 
Paul Bunyan to meet those gi- said: “Look, I’m not pleading Mrs. Hartley’s 
gantic war production schedules, case because she owns most of the stock in 


’ Midland. I guess y : clar- 
you’d better plan to eat more, lidland I gue you know that. But Clar 
. endon’s a pretty tight little community. 


too. Plenty of the right kinds of Talk about a rich man entering the Kingdom 

food helps you keep fit, which of Heaven. It’s duck soup compared to an 

-S% saves precious days for more pro- fe engi woman getting into Clarendon’s 

select circle, 

, a de duction. Start that big morning Mother said reasonably: “I don’t think 

fr $ tee. meal with fruit, lots of milk or being unattached has anything to do with it, 

cream, and a man-sized bowl of John. She’s the granddaughter of one of 

4 3 ut Clarendon’s earliest settlers, and while she 

Wheaties, “Breakfast of Cham- is a divorced woman, people would have been 

pions.” (Great stuff, those kind enough if she’d chosen to conduct her- 

Wheaties! They’re America’s fa- self with circumspection. Instead, she dresses 

: with the most extravagant bad taste and flirts 
vorite whole wheat flakes, and with every man who looks twice at her.” 
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smd they give you all of whole wheat’s “Hey,” Dad said. “She never flirted with 
iP) Ps well known important nourish- | ™: ; s ' 
7 Th hel If t Mother patted his hand. “Darling, I think 
n ment.) en help yourse o you’re marvelous, but you are middle aged.” 
5 anything else you want. T 

ND Free! New “Menu and Shop- | ee - ~ x oe 

a) A . . ” : : : and Mother went to the door. it was Marcia 

COME q" ping Guide” for poe FoR Holden and her mother. Marcia looked won- 

EIT \T Handy reference list of rationed derful. She came right over and gave me her 

” foods with space for point values. hand and I held it so long that Dad laughed. 

(ome AND GET — Space for menus. Grocery check Marcia made a little face at him and I felt 
WHEATIES ooo tub »P : i her fingers squeeze mine harder. 

WHOLE HH RISHMENT lists. To get your pad, mail post- The others started coming then. Mrs. 

—, INCLUDING THAR card today to General Mills, Inc., | Hartley was the last to arrive, and I = 

gv! ’ : j . “ts tat Mia ne > 

VALUABLE ep FOOD- Dept. 209, Minneapolis, Minn. time out from watching Marcia to give he 

pm, CONCENTRAT Jour the once over. Her blondeness was the kind 

REA es BREAKFAST that bursts upon you and almost shouts: 

KING F “Hey! Look.” She was built all right, 


though—full- specifications and no skimping 
on the material. Her face was naturally quite 
pretty, but it was so made up that it seemed 
glazed. Her eyes looked old and tired—as if 
she had seen all there was to see. 

Mother greeted her with the gentle sim- 
plicity that always makes people feel com- 
fortable in our house, and took her around to 
meet the others. I couldn’t help watching 
the faces of the women. Every one showed 
a kind of aloof withdrawal. 

They all insisted that Dad be “it,” so 
they put him in a chair and Marcia took over. 
She was smooth as silk, poised and certain 
| in every move she made. She looked nice, 





WITH PLENTY OF MILK AND FRUIT 
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**Wheaties’’ and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade wre-a-« 


marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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white uniform with her corn- 
and her eyes serious and pre- 
wcupied. In a half hour, explaining as she 
went, she had Dad looking like King Tut, in 
splints, bandages, slings and compresses. 

The women all asked questions and tried to 
do what Marcia had done—all, that is, ex- 
cept Mrs. Hartley. Most of the time she just 
sat and looked at Mother with a kind of de- 
spairing wistfulness, as though she wished 
she could be as happy as Mother was. 

When the meeting broke up I wheeled out 
the family hearse to take Marcia and her 
mother home. I thought we might drop her 
mother and then slide out to see if the river 
still flowed south. 

Marcia and I drove out to the river and 
stopped in a little park where we used to 
zo on Sunday School picnics when we were 
kids. I said: “I haven’t been out here since 
that time I pt drowned. It was the last 


picnic we had.” 


oo, in her 
olored hair 


I REMEMBER,” Marcia 
Cawthorne pulled you out when 
under, and Reverend Halli- 
day held you upside down until the water 
drained out. You were terribly sick for a 
but when the lunch was spread on aad 
I was mad.” 


said. “Bud 


you were going 


while, 
grass you ate like a pig. 

“Why?” 

“Well, I sort of had you set apart in my 
imaging ation, [ wanted you to be heroic—and 
different.” 

“T am 
Marcia,” I said. 
any other girl for me.” 

She looked up at me and smiled and her 
smile was very tender. I took her in my arms 
and kissed her and after that, time seemed to 
stand still. 

The next day I went up to Dad’s office. He 
was looking kind of tired and worried. 

[ knew what was bothering him, so I 
blurted out: “Look, Dad. How about this 
vice-presidency? You going to get it?” 

He dropped his glance and frowned. “Tt 
doesn’t look so Jaimie,” he said. 
“They’ve kind of got me surrounded, and I 
don’t know if I can shoot my way out. I'll 
know Friday.” 

That night I rolled out the old buggy again 
and drove down to pick up Marcia. This time 
we went out to the Blue Goose, where there 
and floor space to dance. 


different where 


good, 


was a hot band 








you’re concerned, | 
“There’s never really been | 





knew tricks I 
“You didn’t 


Right away I saw that she 
hadn’t heard of. “Hey,” I said. 
learn this in the hospital.” 
“No,” she said, “but maybe 
handy in the army.” 
“What army?” I said. 
“Ours, of They’re looking for 
nurses, and I sent in my application today.” | 


it'll come in 


course, 








“I’m so glad you were able to persuade 
Jimmy to keep out of the way, for once.’ 
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SPARK PLUGS _.. 


heritage established by world speed records on land, water aa in ae air, 
gained over many years past, which makes them right at home in our fastest 
fighter planes. Because of their unfailing dependability in life or death situa- 
tions, Champions are daily gaining new prestige with the men of our air forces. 





The same qualities that make Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs a primary source of 
dependable engine performance on the 
battle fronts, work for you on the farm 
front, where cars, trucks, tractors and 
other power farming equipment must 
play thei ir vital part as never before. 


All farm-owned cars, trucks and other 
engine driven equipment should have 
their spark plugs cleaned frequently. 
This is really necessary in cars and 
trucks, because at today’s lower speeds 
the heat of combustion will not burn 
off carbon and oily deposits as readily 


FOR PERSONAL SECURITY. 


as at former higher speeds. Fouled 
spark plugs waste gas, and cause rough 
unsatisfactory engine performance. 


Now that all of your equipment is be- 
ing used much more intensively, and 
is invaluable to you in your wartime 
farm production, these precautionary 
measures should be taken—for max- 
imum economy and dependability have 
your spark plugs checked and cleaned 
at regular intervals—and replace old, 
cracked or worn-out spark plugs with 
new Champions. 





FOR NATIONAL SECURITY . 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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© Genial Carl Gockerell, of Carnation, Washington, who milked 41,943.4 


pounds from Carnation Ormsby Madcap 


Fayne, nine-year-old Holstein. More 


milk out of one cow in one year than any man ever got before! Enough muk 


to put a quart bottle on the doorstep of 


f| ei | 
¢.. ee ee ee 
“2 CG 


54 homes every day in the year! 
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~ American Opportunity - 


America’s freedoms are not all free- 
doms from something. There is the 
great freedom to produce — and, by 
producing, to win distinction! 

Take the case of Carl Gockerell. 
In 1910, he set out to gratify a pecu- 
liar ambition for a city-born boy. He 
wanted to get more milk from a cow 
than any man had ever done before. 
A year later, milking on an Ohio farm, 
he won a world’s record for Guernseys. 
Through the years, Carl repeated his 
record breaking. In 1942 — over 30 
years later — he finished milking the 
only cow ever to produce more than 
40,000 pounds of milk in one year! 
Nearly 21 tons from one cow! Yes, 
the cows “give down” for Carl and 
he’s doing his part to feed the world! 


The ambition and the hard work 
that make Carl Gockerell typical of 
thousands of American farmers are 
typical, too, of the electric companies 
under business management. 

Like so many farmers who began 
with a patch of land and a cow or two, 
the electric companies “began little.” 
A few lines, a few customers. Then, 
like the farmer who adds livestock, 
they expanded their facilities. All the 
time giving better service for less 
money to more people. 


Invest in America! 


Today, business men on the farms 
and in the electric companies face the 
same wartime problem — how to pro- 
duce more food and more power with 
less help and less equipment. 

The farmer is doing his job—mak- 
ing the cows “give down,” making 
the fields produce a steady flow of food 
from farm to fighting front. The elec- 
tric companies are doing their job — 
making the lines “give down” with a 
steady flow of power that exceeds the 
power production of all the Axis 
countries combined! 

Both are throwing all their energy 
and experience into their common 
fight! A fight for the democratic free- 
dom that lets them run their business 


their own way — and run it right! 


KREAKRAEEREETRARAERE 


SPACE SPONSORED BY 
A GROUP OF 114 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES™ 
UNDER AMERICAN 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


Not listed for lack of Spac Se 
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Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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I had visions of what that pretty face would 
do to Second Lieutenants. “That was « 
dumb thing to do,” I said. “I suppose they 
don’t need you around here. I suppose people 
in Clarendon don’t ever get sick. You’re just 
hunting the glamour stuff.” 

I should have stopped there, but I didn’t. 
I said a lot of things I didn’t mean to say, 
and all of a sudden she was walking off the 
floor car. “I’d like to go 
home,” she said. 

We drove back to town in complete silence. 
I felt like a heel, but it was too late to do 
anything. When we stopped in front of her 
house she jumped out and ran up on the 


and out to the 


porch without giving me a backward glance. 

I slept late the next morning because I'd 
lain awake most of the night. Toward noon 
I wandered down town and walked around 
the strangely empty streets. 

“Boy,” I thought, “I wish I were back in 
camp.” 

I moped on down the street, and was just 
passing the building where the Red Cross 
flag was hung out when I saw Mrs. Hartley 
climbing from her car, her arms full of 
bundles. “Jaimie,” she called, “help me 
carry these into the Red Cross rooms.” 

I said: “Sure,” and gathered an armful. 

When I had finished she was waiting for 


me, and I noticed she had on very little 
make-up, and seemed somehow younger 
and softer. There had been some kind of 


change in her—she seemed more genuine. 
She said: “Are you going my way, Jaimie? 
I can give you a lift home.” 

So I thanked her and went around and got 
into the front seat. She gunned the motor- 
the car was a slick, low-slung, late °41 job- 
and we slid into the traffic. She certainly 
knew how to handle the wheel. 

Presently she said: “You know, I feel so 
much better if I’m busy, doing something. 
Just buying bonds isn’t enough. People have 
to give something of themselves when you 
boys are giving so much.” 

I mumbled something, and she said with 
easy friendliness: “When the war is over I 
suppose you'll come back here and go into 
the company with your father?” 

I said: “Yes, maybe, if my father’s here 
at the time.” 


= 
SHE turned and glanced at 
me quickly. “Is your father thinking of leav- 
ing—of going with another concern?” 
“Well, you know how it is,” I said. “When 
a man’s as good in his line as Dad, other 
people are always after him. I heard him 
talking to Mother the other day about a new 
opportunity.” 
“Yes.” she said thoughtfully, “I 
that’s true.” 
All the way up the street she seemed very 
quiet, but when we stopped in front of my 
house she said with a nice smile: “Will you 


suppose 


send me a card from camp?” 

I said: “Yes, certainly 
I thanked her and went 

Mother was waiting for me when I opened 
the front door. She said: “Wasn’t that Mrs. 
Hartley?” 

“Yes,” I answered, and she said, trying to 
appear casual, “How did you happen to be 
riding with her?” 

I replied: “Oh, she just picked me up.” 

I heard Mother murmur: “Merciful heav- 
ens!” and she went quickly to the kitchen 
to see how dinner was coming. 

When Dad came she said quietly: “Your 


ma’am. I will.” 


into the house. 
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son has been riding around with Mrs. Hart- 
ley.” 

Dad gave me a quick, sharp look. “How’d 
vou like her, Jaimie?” 

“Fine,” I said. 

Dinner was a pretty quiet meal. 
ence in a while I’d feel Mother’s question- 
ing glance. Dad was moody and silent and 
I knew what he was thinking about. Tomor- 
row was Friday. 

\fter dinner I walked past Marcia’s house. 
The gave me a blank stare. 

The next afternoon was the longest I ever 


windows just 


spent. 
the driveway. “Hello, General,” he said. I 
studied his face but he seemed just the same. 

When we sat down to the dinner table Dad 
kept glancing at Mother and then at me. At 
last he said: “Well, I hate to break things 
on you two so suddenly. but I might as well 
tell you. My appointment to the executive 
vice-presidency of the Midland Mutual be- 
comes effective next month.” 

Mother gave a little erv and got up and 
around to Dad and threw her arms 
about his neck. “Oh, John.” she said. “I 
knew they’d give it to you. I just knew they 
had to.” 

He pulled her down on his lap and she 
was crying. He patted her cheek and kissed 
her. “Now tell me just how it happened.” 
Mother said. “Tell me everything.” 

“Well,” Dad said, “it was all rather curi- 
ous. This afternoon Mr. Dalrymple called 
me into his office and after some preliminary 
sparring he spoke about my long and excel- 
lent record with the Company. Then he said 
he was grieved to think that I would conside1 
Here Dad paused and gave me a 
long, steady look. After a moment he went 
on, still keeping his eyes on my face. “I 
wonder where he got that idea. Anyway. I 
was just getting ready to tell him I wouldn’t 
think of leaving when he said: ‘As a matter 
of fact, ’'ve long considered you as the right 
man to fill Culross’s place. and I am now 
tendering you that office.’ There were spots 
before my but. of course. I accepted 
with what.composure I could muster.” 

None of us ate any dinner. We were too 


rushed 


leaving.” 


eves, 


excited. I said: “This calls for a celebration. 
Let’s go to a movie.” 
Dad cocked his eye at me. “You mean 


you would actually consider spending an eve 


ning with your mother and father? What 


about Marcia?” 

4 

So THEN I told him that 
was all off, and why. Dad seemed quite con- 
cerned. “Well.” he said. “this is a modern 
war, and women are going to have their part 
in it whether we like it or not. You'd better 
think about that.” Then he got his hat and 
said he was going after some cigars. 

When he came back he said very casually: 
“Oh, I happened to see Marcia Holden. | 
told her you’d be along pretty soon in the 
car.” 

I just goggled at him. 
mean she’d see me?” 

“I! think she’d welcome you.” Dad said. 
“Practically with open arms.” 

I’m sure I set a record in the standing 
broad jump out of the room and into the 
car. As I was backing down the driveway, 
Dad and put his head through 
the window. He grinned at me and said 
quietly: “All square now?” 

(nd suddenly I knew that we understood 
“All said. “In fact 


you're way ahead of me.” 


“You 


mean—you 


came out 


eac';) other. even.” I 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

SPARK PLUGS 

—buile by AC since 
1908. 


F 

our to the 
men and women 

of AC on September 2, 

1942, for outstanding 

achievement in pro- 

ducing for Victory. 
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MACHINE GUNS 
built by AC since nine 
months before Pearl 
Harbor. (Mounted in 
Martin bomber. 


YOU REMEMBER “Suzy-Q”—famous Flying Fortress 
that destroyed every Zero attacking from the rear. She 
was one of the first with .50 caliber tail “stingers” 
like those AC has been building, continuously, since 
nine months before Pearl Harbor. 


Aerial gunners know that the shattering blast of those 
machine guns must be ‘‘on tap” all the time. So, those 
guns are cleaned, oiled, and adjusted after every trip aloft. 


Expert Care for Your Spark Plugs 


The same thing is true of the AC Spark Plugs which 
fire the engine of your car, truck, or tractor. Symbols 
of quality and performance to millions of motorists, 
these plugs need cleaning and adjusting every few months. 


This service is easy to get. Every mechanic—every- 
where—renders valuable spark plug conservation serv- 
ice. This is being augmented, now, by trained AC 
service men who are carrying to all service organiza- 
tions the latest methods of diagnosis and repair of all 
AC products. We urge you to follow the simple sug- 
gestions in the | ay below—for the conservation of 
your vehicle, and to save gasoline, oil, and tires. 


When replacement is needed, select AC products—and 
be sure of complete satisfaction. 
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SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or 
worn plugs waste up to 
10% on gas. They also 
cause hard starting, weak- 
en your battery. Have 
ted yp cleaned and ad- 
justed every few months. 


FUEL PUMPS — Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousand miles, a 
check-up may be due. 


But, if they give trouble, 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 
have them cared for at once. 


cleaner chokes down the 
flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner 
should be rinsed when- 


Oil FILTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 





ever your car is lubri- soot and carbon in engine 
cated. oil. This dirt will clog pis- 

ton rings, cause increased 
DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — consumption of oil and 
Speedometer, gasoline gas. Replace your oil filter 


gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature 
gauge seldom need service. 


element whenever your 
dealer's AC Oil Test Pad 
shows that your oil is dirty. 
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Spark Air 
Plugs Cleaners 


Pumps 


Fuel Oil 
Filters 


Driving Instruments 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER— BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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HioME-MADE 






This old auto is doing a scoop-shovel job on a California farm. Bulk-combined 
grain hauled from the field in trucks is dumped into the hopper and the auto 
engine drives the mechanism of the elevator to raise the grain into the bin. 








Horses and cattle have used this all-weather circular concrete tank for years on George 
Nieses’ farm, Lake county, Indiana. There is a concrete apron around it, so that livestock 
need not stand in the mud while drinking. Housing is bolted to the concrete. 





Made from old auto parts and two 50-gallon oil drums, 
this windmill pumps water on H. E. Ebeling’s ranch, Arizona. 
Two auto frames welded at the top form the tower, on top 
of which is bolted a rear axle with shaft pointing upward. 
The wind cups are split drums. The brake mechanism was 
removed from one end of an axle housing, and that section 





Wide gates on Leo Ahart’s lowa farm permit easy passage of machinery. Standard fastened so that only the opposite end moves through the 
panels (12 x 4 feet) are used to close the gaps, and also for stack fences for penning sheep differential. A crank formed from a piece of steering gear 
at shearing time, worming time, etc. Any number of panels may be joined without posts by and fastened to moving end of axle just outside the brake 
rods dropped through strap irons. Set at an angle, the panels brace themselves. drum makes a direct connection with the pump plunger. 





An inexpensive hose pump for fire protection is made out 

of three spools, a V-groove pulley and 12 inches of discarded 
suction tubing from a milking machine. With /%-horsepower j 
electric motor it will deliver ten gallons a minute at 30 

This blower for field-chopped silage is ina pit on Breyfogle Brothers’ farm, Lake county, pounds per square inch pressure. Quite a few of these have 
indiana. Trucks drive across the pit. A heavy steel plate is removed to dump the load. been built by Idaho farmers from State College plans. 
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Mechanized War 
Depends on 
Trained SERVICE 


IcTORY on the battle front... Vic- 

tory on the American farm.... 
Neither can be won without PRE- 
PAREDNESS. Both must be based on 
what the Army calls the Service 
Forces. 


Service backs the Army... and 
Service backs the farmer. 


Salute the Farm Equipment Deal- 
ers of the nation, the farmers’ own 
loyal Service Command! Give a 
thought to that one spot in town— 
the implement dealer’s store and ser- 
vice shop—to which the farmer looks 
for help when the nation calls for 
Foon. Reflect for a minute on what the 
dealer and the farmer did together to 
be ready for this Spring. 


They were facing the greatest bat- 
tle in the history of farming. The new 
tractors and equipment they needed 
as never before were denied them, 
because steel was ordered off to war. 
So they fell to, in tens of thousands 
of communities, reviewed their mil- 
lions of machines, repaired them, re- 
built them, readied them for action, 
made them do. 
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The Power Farmer 
Depends on 
Trained SERVICE 





He Wears No Medals, but He Made 
Agriculture Ready for Its Own Great Job 


The Farm Equipment Dealers had 
little to offer but service, but before 
the winter was done they had made 
service a religion. They were sadly 
short of help, but somehow they 
found and trained men for the job. 
They knew every bolt and bar, every 
cylinder and gear in the machines 
they had sold. Long experience 
taught them many an emergency 
short cut. They scheduled the work 
of their customers ahead to fit the 
calendar and the crop. And when 
Nature was ready they had made 
Agriculture ready for its zero hour. 


* * * 


As your own harvest approaches in 
this vital year, think of your dealer 
and the job he has done. He is on 
duty now—ready to lead the way 
whenever you call on him for help. 


And as fast as materials are made 
available to Harvester and its fellow 
manufacturers in this industry, your 
dealer will supply the new equipment 
you now must do without. 


Raise Food—Buy Bonds—for Victory! 
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HE DEVOTES HIS LIFE 
TO BETTER FARMING 


First, last, and always your dealer 
is a shop man with the facilities 
and the experience for the job. He 
knows what to do when the mold- 
board won’t scour, when grain goes 
over with the straw, when the truck 
or tractor loses power. 


Added to his skill and equipment 
is your dealer’s big stock of parts, 
and the know-how that puts the 
parts to work. In these war days 
these are invaluable assets for 
every farmer. 


Your dealer measures his job 
against the needs of his commu- 
nity. Right now rural scrap drives 
are his personal responsibility. He 
is in the forefront of this great col- 
lective effort. 


He has organized training pro- 
grams for women and boys to ease 
the farm-help shortage. 


Victory Gardens are close to his 
heart and he does much to make 
them real community projects. 


In these and many other ways 
your dealer does his part in the 
big fight for food and victory. He 
is a practical man, an experienced 
man, and a patriot! 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


® * 


Builders of Ordnance, Automotive and Food Production Equipment for the United Nations * 
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DON’T COMBINE One of the things that 
TOO EARLY many users of small 
combines have not 
learned is this: “Combining standing grain 
| must wait until the grain is ripe.” The best 
| time for combining may be anywhere from 

four days to two weeks later than the right 

time for harvesting with a binder. A Minne- 
sota farmer puts it this way: “Wait till you 
think the grain is ripe enough, then go fish- 
ing and start combining after you get back.” 

For safe storage, the moisture content of 
grain should not be over 14%. When har- 
vested with a binder, there may be as much 
as 20% to 30% moisture in grain when cut. 

Lodged and tangled grain are no_prob- 
lem for the combine. In lodged grain, though. 
the cutter bar must be lowered to get most 

of the heads. This is likely to result in a 

heavy load of straw, which will blanket the 

screens and let some of the grain go over 
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with the straw instead of falling through 
the screens, as it should. 

This problem is easily solved by correct 
operation of the combine. To avoid a big 
load of straw, take only part of a full 
swath, or put the tractor in low gear. 


Grain in the Straw 


Heavy chaff will take more wind from the 
fan. and in that case some of the light 
poorly-filled grain may be blown over the 
screens. If you find threshed grain in the 
y BRIGHT SPOT ...In the field of portable light we have come a long way straw, first make sure whether it is sound 

since the 13th century. Then, in Paris, a guild of candle makers went from house to house 
making tallow candles. Contrast this with the modern convenience and dependability which 
Winchester flashlights and batteries provide. 





grain or light stuff. 

Unthreshed heads left in the straw are 
result of grain being too damp, or cylinder 
speed too slow, or threshing bar and cylinder 
e - ; being too far apart. Poor cleaning is usually 
Wine rR ¢ 3 , z the result of weeds, or not enough wind 

—_— : from the fan, or sieve openings being too 


large, or sieves overloaded (too much straw), 


t - ©¢ _ 
Assure Qu : ae ; 2 ht or straw chopped too fine. 
-_ : = ad Best way to operate and get good results 


is to follow closely the instructions in the 


The same engineering skill and manufacturing “know how’ that service manual furnished by the manufac- 
have made Winchester sporting arms and ammunition standard in turer. Trouble charts are available, too, 
from county agents, or from agricultural 


their field have brought Winchester flashlights and batteries to a like engineers at the state colleges, or from the 


pinnacle of satisfaction and service. editor of your favorite farm paper. 





Because of war restrictions, Winchester flash- 
lights today are no longer available for civilian +t to ev hu t 
use. Winchester batteries, too, are critically ow g \s 
limited through curtailment of manufacture and 
the demands of war with resulting priorities. 


IRST 





So, if you cannot get Winchester 
Batteries today, you know why. 
Remember, after Victory, to ask 
for Winchester flashlights and bat- 
teries for the ultimate in portable 


light satisfaction. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER * Rese sheet au oti owt | | 
ls Made by the makers of the World Famous | : - | 
= 4-4 Winchester Arms and Ammunition Take the radiator cap off of a steaming 


tractor. If you want your face scalded, 
stand up close to remove the cap. 








"On Guard for America Since 1866” 
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ILLINOIS TACKLES “Keep ’em 
MASTITIS CONTROL milking” is the 

timely slogan 
of a campaign under way in Illinois to cut 
the losses due to mastitis. Losses from this 
dairy disease in Illinois, say animal patholo- 
gists at the state university, are probably 
larger than those from tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease together. Infection of as high 
as 50% of the cows in a herd has often been 
found. Only a few herds entirely escape it. 

The program, which is similar to that in 
herds in Michigan, consists of a co-operative 
effort on the part of the farmer, his local 
veterinarian, the extension service and de- 
partment of animal pathology and hygiene 
at the university. This is how the plan oper- 
ates: 

The farmer enrolls his herd for mastitis 
prevention and control. This entitles him to 
laboratory tests of milk samples from each 
cow in his herd, as a check both on stable 
tests and on the efficiency of his management 
methods. 


Veterinarian Helps Take Samples 


When a farmer enrolls, he supplies the 
officials at the state university with the 
name of his local veterinarian. The veterina- 
rian takes the samples in specially prepared 
sterile tubes provided by the university, and 
may, if he is properly equipped, make the 
tests in his own laboratory. Otherwise, he 
mails the samples to the animal pathology 
laboratory at the university, which makes 
the tests and forwards the results to the 
veterinarian without charge. 

The results are then appraised by the 
owner and the veterinarian, and affected 
cows are either isolated and treated or sold 
for slaughter. 

In April 1943, at which time the program 
had been in operation 15 months, 18 herds 
were enrolled. In March this year, 782 milk 
samples were tested for mastitis as against 
243 in March a year earlier. 

Frequent use of the strip cup for every 
milking cow in the herd is a basic recom- 
mendation. Its use every day is not too often. 
Sudden flare-ups are characteristic of mas- 
titis, hence the need for vigilance. Early 
detection of mastitis also has an important 
bearing on its treatment. Treatment is up- 
ward of 90% effective if given in the early 
stages of the disease, the Illinois authorities 
report. 

How often milk samples should be taken 
for laboratory tests depends on a number of 
things, especially the results of the strip cup 
and other tests already made; the judgment 
of the local veterinarian, based on a knowl- 
edge of these results and of herd conditions, 
should weigh heavily in this matter. The 
veterinarian’s fee and his availability for the 
work, especially in the present time of short- 
age in veterinarians, are also to be con- 


sidered. 


MILK COWS Short of milk? Rent a 
FOR RENT cow. That’s the way it is 

at Casa Grande, Arizona, 
where A. M. Ward, president of the local 
farm bureau, has started this unusual plan 
of cow sharing. He furnishes the cow, plus 
pasturage at the edge of town, for $8 a 
month. Since one cow gives more milk than 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WINNER ‘FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH, SUPPER. IT SAVES 
TIME, WORK, FUEL, OTHER FOODS! 


The SELF-STARTER Breakfast” 


WHOLE GRAIN NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUES! Kellogg's 
Corn Flakesare restored 
to whole grain nutritive 
values of thiamin (Vita- 
min Bi), niacin and 
iron, as recommended 
by the new U.S. Official 
Nutrition Program. 


STRETCH MEAT... MILK! 
In addition to serving 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
as ‘“‘meatless meals’’, 
use them to extend 
meat in meat loaves, 
hamburgers, etc. They 
help stretch precious 
milk, too... you zed 
less than a glassful per 
serving. 
* * ® * 


1. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


2. Fruit 


VITAMINS! 
PROTEINS! 


3. Milk 


MINERALS! 
FOOD ENERGY! 


* 













THEY'RE READY-TO-EAT! 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
require no cooking or 
preparing. No messy’ 
pans, skillets or stove 
to clean up. Even the 
dishes are easier to 
wash! Save time, work, 
and fuel. 


VALUABLE PROTEIN! 
The protein supplied 
(2.2 grams) by a nor- 
mal serving of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes and milk 
(4.0 grams protein) is a 
valuable contribution 
to daily requirements 
... helps make up for 
scarce protein foods 
and their vitamins. 


MADE BY 

KELLOGG'S 
IN 

BATTLE CREEK 
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ODAY it’s a bigger war 

and once again American 

Farmers are making history. 

\.2- Millions of your farm sons 

fight on the battle fronts, while 

on the farm front every farm family pro- 

duces America’s mightiest weapon of war 
... FOOD! 


Yes, food is ammunition . . . food is the 
resounding shot fired by the farmers in 
today’s global war. . . a shot that ¢rv/y is 
heard round the world! 


For wherever American fighters are in 
action they depend upon you and other 
soldiers of the soil for food . . . in the ice- 





lands of the Arctic they need special heat 
and energy producing rations .. . in the 
foxholes of the Solomons, a fighting ration 
gives them strength and stamina... on 
the sands of North Africa, a special desert 
ration keeps them fit . . . on the sea, food 
keeps our gallant navy fighting! 


Our Allies, too, look to you, the Ameri- 
can Farmer, for food. And soon the starv- 
ing millions of Axis-conquered Europe 
and Asia will welcome victorious United 
Nations troops because they will bring 
food . . . food that only you can produce. 


Purina Mills salutes you and your fellow 
soldiers of the soil who worked long and 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood 


Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 


hard to make 1942 arecord food produc- 
tion year ...a job well done! 


An even greater job is ahead. This year’s 
farm goals are higher . . . the cry is’ for 
more and more food. Doing the job today 
means producing the most from what you 
have on your farm . . . poultry, livestock, 
feed, buildings and equipment. It also 
means fighting these production saboteurs 
. . . disease, parasites, overcrowded and 
unsanitary conditions, poor feeding and 
preventable accidents. 


In your fight against these losses enlist 
the help of your local Purina dealer. He’s 
a capable, willing farm ally with sleeves 
rolled up—ready to go to work! 


witt WIN THE WA 


“FO OD 








Here once the embattled farmer stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world! 


— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


ON 


Are these saboteurs of increased food produc- 
tion working on your farm... overcrowded 
poultry houses . . . unsanitary quarters for birds 
and animals . . . worms that infest pigs and 
chickens... poor feeding methods? These 
are but a few of the conditions that keep farms 
from producing to capacity ... that waste vital 


Ri 


feed supplies. And they are the conditions your 

Purina dealer can discover and help you correct. 
HE IS AT YOUR COMMAND AND SERVICE 

In today’s food production emergency, your 

Purina dealer has volunteered his time, train- 

ing and experience . . . is making it his number 

one wartime job to help you battle those food 


Published in the interest of increased food production by 


PURINA MILLS 


oO. 


THE FARM FRONT=—Your PURINA DEALER HAS VOLUNTEERED FOR 


ACTIVE DUTY 


production saboteurs. He has simple, practical 
suggestions for producing more meat, milk and 
eggs from the stock and feed you have on your 
farm. Your Purina dealer is ready to work with 
you to put these suggestions to work regardless 
of what feed you are using. Call on him at his 
store with the Checkerboard Sign. 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


“He Jest Holds the Auto-Lite Spark Plug an’ GOES... that’s all ah know!” 


... CLEAN SPARK PLUGS 
HELP PUT GO IN YOUR CAR 


Oncle Rafe sure got hold of 
a good thing. Car owners 
should take the tip. Faulty 
spark plugs are taking the 
“go out of too many cars. 


Auto-Lite’s ““Plug-Chek” In- 
spection Service is the new, 
easy way to spot spark 
plugs wasting gas and 
power. Actual tests by the 


American Automobile Asso- 
ciation show this new spark 
plug service can help in- 
crease gas mileage as much 
a oA 


Get more miles of essential 
transportation. Ask your 
nearest Auto-Lite Spark Plug 
Dealer for ‘Plug-Chek” In- 
spection Service now. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO - Merchondising Division - SARNIA, ONT. 


Color and condition tell if 
plugs are operating properly. 
Matching your plugs with 
those illustrated on the 
““Plug-Chek’’ is the first step 
in getting new life for 
spark weary engines. 





MILK COWS FOR RENT 
(Continued from page 35 ) 
one family will need, usually two or three 
families share the expense and responsibility 
of milking. Most of the cows are rented to 
school teachers. 

Nine cows are out on this sharing plan, 
and 23 families are getting their milk direct 
from the source for from $2 to $3 a month 
plus a little wrist action. This is a big help, 
because commercial dairies are having 
trouble taking care of the demand for more 
milk. Recently, because of higher feed 
prices, the rent per cow was raised $2, but 
the renters paid it gladly rather than give 
up the plan. 

Mr. Ward keeps control of the cows at 
all times. They graze in his pasture. Persons 
who milk them walk from their homes and 
milk the cows, and that is all the connection 
they have with them. It is strictly a word- 
of-mouth deal, the town is small, and the 
people trust their neighbors. If a cow gets 
sick, or dies, that is Mr. Ward’s responsi- 
bility. 


SOYBEAN HAY Soybean hay on the 
IN TALL COCKS €. A. Carpenter farm, 

Porter county, Indi- 
ana, stays out in the field all winter. That’s 
the way Carpenter plans it. He says this 
way saves a lot of time and labor in the 
rush season, and has some advantages over 
putting soybeans in the haymow. 

“Put good soybean hay into the mow and 
you can hardly pull it apart when you want 
it to feed,” he explains. “And as bedding 
in the dairy barn, it is a nuisance. So, 
we feed all soybean hay outdoors, hauling 
it in from the field day after day on a sled 
or a scow. Cows eat from it in the pasture 
lot until noon, and after that we turn in the 
pigs to clean-up any shelled-out beans. 

“We put the soybeans in tall haycocks, 
about six feet high, and as narrow as pos- 


‘sible. That way they pitch easily from cock 


to sled and off again.” 


EMERGENCY The possibility of a gen- 
FEED CROPS eral feed shortage next 

winter, plus the certainty 
of a shortage of protein feeds, makes it 
highly essential for dairy farmers to have 
haymows and silos well filled. 

Emergency crops for pasture, hay and 
silage can still be planted. Sudan grass is 
ready for pasture six weeks after seeding. 
Soybeans and Sudan seeded together are 
ready for pasture eight weeks after seeding. 
can be made into hay or silage when beans 
form in the pod. 

Soybeans and sorghum are ready for graz- 
ing nine weeks after seeding, and the mix- 
ture can be made into hay or silage when 
beans form in the pods. Silage from hay 
crops can be made without preservative if 
allowed to wilt in the swath for several hours 
to lower the moisture content below 68%. 

Other crops that can still be planted will 
suggest themselves to farmers in various 
localities. For instance, oat hay made by 
Jay Peckham, Pawnee county, Nebraska, 
tested 25.4% protein when analyzed by the 
state agricultural college laboratory six 
months after cutting. 

“It’s a partial solution to protein feed 
problems,” say Peckham, who made the hay 
last September from volunteer oats as they 
were starting to head out. Cured in the 
shock, the hay retained a bright green color 
and was readily eaten by livestock. 
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Crash Dive 





In a review month chock full 
of top-flight good films. this 
service picture stacks up as the biggest yet 
lo come at 
marine angle. Shrewd use of Technicolor 
heightens thrilling underwater scenes, and 
the whole thing is climaxed by a smashing 
-ub raid on a hidden German sub _ base. 
Tyrone Power has the lead in this, his last 
film for the duration, with Anne Baxter, 
Dana Andrews, James Gleason. Excitement. 
(20th a Fox ) 


Mission to Moscow* Hollywood’s bold 
filming of former 
Ambassador Davies’s book about Russia, 


presenting a far-seeing Stalin well aware of 
Nazi treachery, and a Sth Column destroyed 
by the Old Bolsheviki trials. Fine technical 
job and most interesting, with huge cast in- 
cluding Walter Huston, Ann Harding, Oscar 
Homolka, Gene Lockhart. (Warner) 


Mr. Lucky Cary 


story 


Grant in a 
with 
smooth 


peach of a 
piled on 
assumes the 


suspense 
suspense, \ gambler 


identity of 


en discovers that his pal is just one crime 
short of a life sentence. Laraine Day and 
Charles Bickford are in it. This is good. 
RKO Ra 
Stage Door A terrific entertainment pack- 
Canteen age in this movie “benefit” 
show—a_ tender soldier-love 
story plus a hundred name stars. Just a few 
Bergen-McCarthy, Cornell, Cowl. Fon- 
nne, Hayes, Hepburn, “Harpo,” Menuhin, | 


Werman, Mun 
Cugat, Goodman, Kyser, Lombardo, Martin 
bands. Abs« (United) 


Du Barry Was 
a Lady 


riute ly colossal. 


musical, with Red Skelton 
uproariously clinching his 
position as a top-money comedian. A very, 
ery funny hokus-pokus involving Red as a 
dumb hat-check boy who wins $200,000 in a 
sweepstake. Helping are Lucille Ball, Gene 
Kelly, “Zero” Mostell, “Rags” Ragland, plus 
a dazzling chorus. Tops of its type. (M-G-M) 
Bombardier If you crave more bombing, 
here’s a careful, restrained 
and understated war story—which, for that 
carries a big wallop. Grand 
formances in a solid film by Pat O’Brien, 
Randolph Scott, Anne Shirley. Boom-boom. 
(RKO Radio) 


reason, 


\ charming, pretty and lavish 
musical, with a heart-winning 
cast headed by delightful and 
better-and-better Judy Garland. 
of a stage-struck gal who works her 
into a leading part, flops, and then struggles 
hack to success, Judy is beautifully aided by 
Van Heflin and Marta Eggerth. 
help liking. (M-G-M) 


. : 
Presenting 


Lily Mars 


A clever blending of 
the inside of bur- 
murder, is filmed from Gypsy 


Lady of Burlesque 


lesque with 


Oberon, Raft, and the Basie, | 


\ magnificently dressed-up 


per- | 


In this tale | 
way | 


You can’t | 


Rose Lee’s best-seller. Old-style comic black- | 


outs are interlarded with death and suicide 
in a darkened theatre. Barbara Stanwyck 


moves with great assurance through this 
melange of slapstick and mayhem, with 


Vichael O'Shea, Iris Adrian, 
son. Entertaining, not elevating. (United) 
Charles F. Stevens 


Gloria Dick- | 


* Where this film departs from the Davies 


book many critics charge pro-Stalin, pro- 
Roosevelt, anti-England and anti-Congress 
propaganda. We advise: see it, but don’t 
believe all you hear.—Ed. 


. | 
the war from the American sub- 


a dead pal to escape the draft, | 
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TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING-Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P. M., EW. T., Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 


AROUND SWANTON, OHIO! 







J.W. SHARPLES’ TRACTOR 
MUST KEEP GOING! 





f J.W. Sharples farms 

e 219 acres... raises 

corn, wheat; oats, sugar 
beets, hay. Helps hard to 
get. Both Mr Sharples and 
his son have their hands full. 


2 Theyre doing their utmost 
e to produce crops during 
this emergency. But they . 
must get constant pro- a ! 
duction with no break- pe 
downs of equipment. 


or 


*t've used Mobiloil and Mobilgreases for 6 years and fm 
1007 satisfied with them. In my opinion, they are the 


best farm lubricants money can ae WwW S. 
—<i r 





3 ThatS why their John Deere 
@ tractor_all of their equip- 
ment. is getting the best lubri- 
cants they know how to buy. 


4 
/ 


RovTe*3 SWAHTOR, ONO 





Valuable Maintenance Manual_FREE 


Ask your Mobilgas-Mobiloil man for your copy. 64 
pages! Many illustrations. Count on him also for 
sound advice on maintenance problems. SOCONY- 
eS VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia 
P \ nestle Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


IF there ever was a time to give your re- 
frigerator special care it is now. Like an old 
friend, it cannot easily be replaced! 

In summer when your refrigerator works 
harder than ever, care is especially important. 

No matter what make or model you have, 
there are many simple things you can do 
that will help keep your refrigerator cheer- 
fully on the job. Here are a few pointers. 
There are many more to be found in War- 
time Suggestions, Frigidaire’s new 36-page 
booklet that is yours for the asking from 
any Frigidaire dealer! 


If it sulks 


Won't run? Do this: —1. Be 
sure “‘on and off”’ switch (if any) 


is ‘‘ON,” defroster switch is 
“OFF,” and plug is in wall out- 
let. 2. If so, check outlet with 
table lamp to see if current is on 
here. 3. If not, check for blown 
fuse in distribution panel at 
meter. 4. If current is on at out- 
let, insert refrigerator plug again 
and try moving temperature con- 
trol to the coldest position. 

If nothing happens, call a 
service man. 





Q. How often should I defrost my refrig- 
erator? 


A. When freezer frost gets too thick it 
acts as an insulator, choking off refrig- 
eration or causing the mechanism to 
run more frequently. It may also raise 
food compartment temperatures to the 
danger point. Always defrost before the 
frost builds up to 4” (about the thickness 
of a lead pencil). For an easy way to 
defrost your refrigerator in just 15 min- 
utes, see page 28 of Wartime Suggestions. 
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Q. Do! ever have to oil and clean the motor? 


A, No, if it is a sealed mechanism. Yes, if it 
is an “Open type” mechanism (usually 
belt driven). Ask your dealer what kind 
of oil to use, where to use it and how 
often. When oiling, clean and check the 
belt. It may need tightening or replacing. 
See page 27 of Wartime Suggestions. 


Q. Why shouldn't hot dishes go in the refrig- 
erator? 


A. Let them cool first. Placing hot foods in 
your refrigerator may raise the tempera- 
ture of the food compartment. Wastes 
current, too. Avoid lengthy and frequent 
door openings for the same reason. See 
page 25 of Wartime Suggestions. 


Q. Whatis the doorseal and what does it do? 


A. The door seal is the rubber gasket on the 
inside of the door. When the door is 
closed it keeps heat out of the refrigera- 
tor. The seal should be tight at all times. 
Check it by closing the door on a narrow 
slip of writing paper. If you can slip the 
paper up and down with the door closed 
on it, the seal is imperfect. If the gasket 
is worn out, soft and sticky, have it re- 
placed. Tightening the latch, or reversing 
the hinges may also help. See pages 25 
and 26 of Wartime Suggestions. 


Q. Are little nicks and scratches harmful? 


A. Better touch them up to avoid rust. Your 
refrigerator dealer can suggest the proper 
touch-up material, and how to use it. See 
page 27 of Wartime Suggestions. 


Q. Do spill-overs ever cause damage? 


A. They can damage the finish if not wiped 
up immediately. For example, lactic acid 
in milk will stain even the best enamel 
and porcelain finishes in time. See page 
25 of Wartime Suggestions. 


Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 





FF Buy War Bonds for Victory 


Q. Does jt matter how I open and close the 
door? 


A, Yes. Always use the door handle or 
opener. Perspiration from your hands 
causes the rubber seal and cabinet finish, 
if non-porcelain, to deteriorate. Wash 
the seal frequently with mild soap and 
water. See pages 25 and 26 of Wartime 
Suggestions. 


Q. Does the condenser ever need attention? 


A. The condenser is to your refrigerator 
what the radiator is to your automobile. 
Dirt and dust interfere with its cooling 
efficiency and increase the running of 
the motor. Clean with a long handle 
brush or vacuum cleaner attachment. Be- 
fore cleaning the condenser turn refrig- 
erator off by pulling plug from outlet. 
See page 26 of Wartime Suggestions. 


If it misbehaves 


Runs but won't pe pod ? 
—1. Turn off switch or remove 
plug from outlet. 2. Defrost 
completely. 3. Start mechanism 
and check to see if freezer gets 
cold. 4. Repeat if necessary. 


Runs too much ?— 1. Clean con- 
denser. 2. You may be cooling a 
big food load, or too much warm 
food. Or freezing a lot of ice 
cubes. 3. Temperature control 
may be set “too cold”’. 

If trouble persists, call a ser- 
vice man. 





FREE! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS ' 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 





This valuable 36-page booklet gives more 
tips on refrigerator care and tells dozens of 
ways you can make your meal-planning job 
easier under wartime conditions. Get a free 
copy now from any Frigidaire dealer. Look 
for his Frigidaire store sign or find his name 
in your classified telephone book under 
REFRIGERATORS — ELECTRIC. Or write 
to Frigidaire Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, 377 Taylor Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Next Month: ‘Fight All Food Waste!” 
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LOWERS, cultivated or wild, if arranged 
| pati add to a home a certain de- 
lightful quality for which there is no substi- 
tute. Perhaps it is because, in addition to 
providing color and perfume, they give a 
note of freshness to rooms filled with perma- 
ment furnishings. The bouquets shown here 
were prize winners at a large flower show. 

(A) Pale pink carnations, larkspur in 
shades of blue, and one pale yellow snap- 
dragon stalk give all the lavish effect of a 
summer garden. The low bowl allows a 
loose arrangement. 


(B) Daisies, lupine and three graceful 










cat-tail leaves make this simple composition. 
Note that the distance from the tip of the 
longest leaf to the edge of the bowl is ap- 
proximately one and one-half times the width 
of the bowl. This is the rule for bouquets 
in low containers. 

(C) Three lilies and a bud in a white 
pottery jar are given importance by placing 
the jar on a low black stand. Single gladiolus 
blooms could be arranged this way. 

(D) An interesting contrast is made by 
combining gardenias with evergreens. Roses 
or Rose of Sharon sprays could be used in 
place of the gardenias. 


By Mary R. 
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hy Miriam Williams 


ET’S NOT only what you serve but hou 


you serve, and clear up after a meal, 


that tells the time-saving story these busy 
summer days. You'll streamline your meals 
of course, so there are two or three dishes 
instead of the half dozen you used to con- 
sider necessary for a good dinner. And have 
you ever taken count of the number of trips 
you make in getting a meal on and off the 
table? 

In just clearing her table, Mrs. J. L. Kelly 
of Forsythe county, North Carolina, reduced 
the trips from dining room to kitchen from 
14 to 3. How? By using a light, commodious 
home-made tray similar to the one illustrated 
above. Another North Carolina farm woman. 
Mrs. A. R. Burwell of Granville county, was 
impressed with the ideas for saving time 
and energy which her Home Demonstration 
Agent showed. The next day, she reduced 
the time she had spent in setting and clear- 


For a company supper: hot deviled eggs with horseradish 
sauce, rolls, a colorful watercress and cold cooked vegetable sal- 
ad of cauliflower, peas, carrots, marinated in French dressing. 


ing the table by 15 minutes. enough for a 
mid-day rest period. and all by the simple 
device of an improvised tray. 

So before you feel like you are “ready to 
drop,” try some of these meals and methods 
for serving them. Occasionally load a tra) 
or two with supper things, ready for a shady 
spot on the porch or lawn. It’s. no more 
work than setting the table indoors, and 
everyone enjoys a change occasionally. 

Here in the Farm Kitchen we are firm 
believers in individual place mats to save 
table linen, so we have several kinds and 
colors. There’s a set of Chinese mats made 
of reed, easy to sponge off with a damp 
brush or cloth. We have sets of linen. of 
span rayon with fringed edges, of gay cotton 
with appliquéd designs, and even a braided 
corn-husk set from a craft shop in Tennessee. 

Where there are children. or busy grown- 
ups for that matter, we recommend bright 


GET- 


, com 
roa 


f ; 
iy 
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washable place mats of oilcloth or similar 
material. These come ready-made with 
straight or pinked edges, or you can cut them 
to suit yourself. The usual size is 12 x 17 
inches, with an extra mat or runner for the 
center of the table. There are washable 
paper ones, too, like those on the big tray 
at the top of the page. 

That tray, youll see, carries everything 
for a supper for four—place mats, silver, 
glasses, cold drink and all the food except 
the hot casserole—yet it’s light and easy 
to carry. 

All you do to make it is this: take a 
piece of %4 inch plywood, upson board, 
masonite or other light-weight material, 18” x 
27”, and fasten quarter-round molding to 
it to make an edge. Reinforce across each 
end, underneath, with a piece of 1” x 2”. 
Cut a notch in the bottom of these pieces, 
about five inches wide, for a hand _ hold. 
Then you can put the tray down without 
setting it on your fingers. 


EASY-TO-FIX MENUS 
All-on-one-Tray Supper (Photo A) 


Hot casserole of mixed vegetables 
Platter of potato salad and cold sliced meat 
Muffins or rolls and butter 
Fruit punch Cup cakes 


Hot Casserole of Mixed Vegetables 


Use any combination, such as you might 
have after canning or when you are making 
soup mixture. Ours is sliced carrots, green 
lima beans, whole kernel corn and tomatoes, 
with a sprinkling of cheese just for color. 
Add a little butter, or heat with cream or 
cheese sauce, 


Company Supper (Photo B) 


Hot Deviled Eggs with Horseradish Sauce 
Garden Salad with French dressing 
Buns or rolls Iced tea 
Homemade sherbet or Ice cream 
with fresh berries 





A vegetable dinner is as gay and good as the vegetables 
themselves. This one: beets and beet greens, new potatoes 
with herb butter, green soy beans mixed with tiny onions. 
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Hot Deviled Eggs with Horseradish 
Sauce 


6 hard-cooked eggs 1! tblsp. vinegar 
/> tsp. salt 
'/> tsp. dry mustard 


Dash of pepper 


Dash of celery salt 


Shell eggs, cut lengthwise. Remove and mash 
yolks, mix with other ingredients. If a bit 


dry, moisten with cream. 


Horseradish Cream Sauce 


Dash of cayenne 
'/3 c. grated horse- 


3 tblsp. butter 
3 tblsp. flour 


1c. milk radish (must be well 


| tsp. salt drained) 


Melt butter, stir in flour. Add milk gradually, 


stirring until thick. Add seasonings. 


To combine eggs and sauce either (1) put 
eggs into a baking dish, pour sauce over 


them and heat in a moderate oven, or (2) 
heat devilled eggs in a pan set over hot water 
and combine in the serving dish with hot 
sauce. Top with buttered crumbs or croutons. 


Vegetable Dinner (Photo C) 


Beet greens 
New potatoes in herb butter 
Tiny onions with green soy beans 


Corn sticks Butter Honey 


Blackberry roll 


Garden Plate (Photo D) 


Red, green, and gold broiler special 
Relishes Milk 
Raspberry shortcake 


Red, Green, and Gold Broiler Special 


Dash of nutmeg 
2 tbisp. flour 


2 Ibs. fresh spinach 
3 tbisp. fat, part 


butter | c. cream 
1 slice onion, Toast 
chopped Tomato slices 


/,4 tsp. pepper Grated cheese 


Thoroughly clean spinach, steam and chop 
fine. Brown onion and seasonings in melted 
fat. Add flour and cook until slightly 


browned. Add spinach and cream. Cook 
intil smooth. Put on toast, top with tomato 
and cheese. Broil until cheese is melted. 


Supper on a tray: a tricky checked ging- 
ham tray cloth beneath a green, red and 
gold broiler special, raspberry shortcake. 


2 tblsp. melted butter 


Sliced beets 


Bread and butter 











Photo by U. 8. Forest Service 


HERE ARE NEW WAYS TO USE 


Wild Berries 


LD Mother Nature’s cupboard is never bare. Her shelves are filled 

to overflowing from springtime to autumn; and her children are in- 
vited to help themselves. This year, more than ever, we who have the 
good fortune to live in the country should avail ourselves of those black- 
berries by the roadside—great jet blobs of melting sweetness—luscious 
red raspberries in rocky pastures or sunny clearings in the woods, elder- 
berries, the humble dewberries, and everywhere blueberries. 

While many farms have a cultivated patch of one kind of berry or 
another, the fruit can never compete in flavor with the common or road- 
side variety. Treading close on the heels of the strawberry season (I hope 
you found plenty of the wild ones!) come the low-bush blueberries, and 
how blue they are! At our house we gather these for cooking purposes, 
using the later, high-bush sorts for canning. The first blueberry muffins 
are an annual event! Incidentally, if you want a new and intriguing 
flavor twist, stir a little grated lemon peel into the batter. 

All berries, you know, may be canned with a minimum of sugar or 
without any at all, for that matter; though we think a bit of sugar in the 
can does improve the flavor. But use as many as you can of these gifts 
of Nature as they come fresh from the vines. There is, for instance, this 
long-time favorite in our family, to be used with blackberries, raspberries 
or blueberries. The recipe, copied from mother’s favorite cook book, is a 
very old one: 

Berry Slump 
| qt. berries | c. flour 4 tbisp. sugar 
V/> c. honey V/> tsp. salt 2 tbsp. melted butter 
| tbisp. butter 2 tsp. baking powder V2 c. milk 
Place berries mixed with honey in bottom of buttered baking pan. Dot 
with butter. Combine dry ingredients, add milk and melted butter to 
make a batter; pour over fruit. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) for 
$5 minutes. Serve with cream. 


Berry Puffs 
l egg | tblsp. butter 2 c. sifted flour V4 tsp. salt 
1c. milk 3 tbisp. sugar 2 tsp. baking powder Berries and sugar 
Combine ingredients except berries to make a smooth batter. Into 6 but- 
tered custard cups, alternate layers of berries (sweetened to taste), 
batter, berries, top with batter. Steam %4 hour. Serve with fruit sauce. 
One of our most popular berry desserts is blackberry roll. 


Blackberry Roll 
Rich biscuit dough 4 c. blackberries Vp tsp. cinnamon 
2 tblsp. melted butter Vc. honey Yo c. sugar 
Roll biscuit dough to ¥% inch thickness. Brush with melted butter. 
Combine 2 c. berries, cinnamon and honey. Spread over dough. Roll 
as a jelly roll. Place in large well-greased pan. Surround with the re- 
maining 2 c. blackberries and the sugar. Bake in hot oven (425 F.) 
for 30 min. Slice and serve with sauce from pan. 


By ETHEL M. EATON 
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And let a child-champion jelly-maker show you how easy it is, 
with CERTO, to avoid jelly failures .. . how to get the 8 O 


FARM 


Jams and jellies are 
wholesome sweets, rich in food energy. 


It’s worth saving up sugar to make all you 


need—and be sure fo find out how to 
get your extra sugar! 








of 4 extra glasses from the same amount of fruit! 





“No uncertainty with 
Certo!” says 13-year- 
old Mary Wysong, 
whose jams and jellies, 
made with Certo, took 

Junior Ist Prize at the Maryland State 

Fair last year. “First, the wonderful 

recipe book that comes with 

bottle of Certo gives you a separate 
recipe for each kind of fruit. That’s very 





each 


important, because fruits are so differ- 
ent, Then, with Certo, it’s easy to 
jell all fruits—even strawberries!’ 
(Certo is concentrated pure fruit pectin 
—the substance in fruits which makes 
them jell.) 

*“‘No long boil, with Certo! After your 


fruit is prepared, it takes only 15 min- 
utes to turn out a batch of jelly or 


= A Product of General Foods 
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jam. Because, you see, 
Certo you don’t 
‘boil the fruit 
down.’ A half-minute 
boil for jelly cee 


does the trick.” 


with 
have to 





: a min- 
ute or so for jam... 
(And what clear, bright color... 
delicious, fresh-fruit flavor that means!) 


what 


“A bonus of 4 extra glasses comes 
from that short-boil method with Certo! 
11 glasses of delicious 
jelly from the same 
amount of fruit that 
gives only 7 glasses by 
the old method where so 





much juice boils away! So you get the 
most from your fruit—and your jelly 


costs less per glass, too!” 





Mary Wysong 
Forest Hill, Maryland 


4 yp: — 











Il instead of 7—THE CERTO BONUS 
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Children Ready 
or School Now 
Ky 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


LONG about September 1, school gets 
into the air. We go down to scrub 
out the building, buy the children 


| some new clothes, 








and maybe take them to 
the doctor and dentist. It’s exciting. 

But the real time to get children in physi- 
cal trim is not in late August, but in June, 
or even earlier. Oftentimes it takes months. 

Most mothers think they know pretty 
whether their children are in sound 
health. Sometimes they do, oftentimes they 
don’t. Actual examinations show that about 
half of all our school children are defective 


well 


in some way. 

Unfortunately, in country schools there is 
often no competent examination to show 
these troubles, and children frequently 
struggle along for years, if not for life, in 
a pathetic effort to keep up with others who 
are not handicapped. 

None of us would put a child of ours into 
a race with a stone tied to one leg, yet that’s 
just what we do when we send him to school 
with poor eyes, bad teeth, enlarged tonsils or 
adenoids, and general lack of vigor. 

Take your school child, and pre-school 
child (2 to 6 years old), to the doctor and 
and include an eye examina- 


dentist now, 





“jute 


Whisk Corn Silks Off—A clean whisk 
broom will remove the silk from green corn 
ears easily—Mrs. H. A., Wisconsin. 

Painting Hint—When painting window 
frames, save time and patience by first plac- 
ing wet pieces of newspapers, cut to fit the 
glass, on the panes. The paint splatters go 
on the paper.—Mrs. G. Z. B., Indiana. 

Wring Clothes Smooth—Use 
wringer as a cold mangle, or ironer, for every- 
day flat work such as towels and pillow slips. 
Bring clothes from the line slightly damp or 
sprinkle lightly with warm water. Let lay 
until evenly moistened. Using the ironing 
board as a table (and you may sit down for 
this work) fold towels lengthwise twice, 
grasp an end in each hand without wrin- 
kling, and stretch or snap into straight folds. 
Lay in a pile across one end of the board. 
Set your wringer as for washing. If you have 
an electric washer, use the top as a table 
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Photo by Harold M. Lambert 


tion. These men are so busy that you may 
have to wait for an appointment, and be- 
sides your child may need a period in which 
to build up afterward. 








Here are other things that mothers can 


do, and it isn’t a bit too early to start! 


l. Have your child immunized against 


smallpox and diphtheria. 
2. Be sure his diet includes milk, green 
ind yellow vegetables, fruit, cereals, meat 


and eggs. 


3. See that he has plenty of sleep at 


night—at least twelve hours—and that he 
takes a nap or has a rest period of two 
hours in the early afternoon. 

4. Let him play out of doors four or five 
hours each day and be sure his clothing 
suited to the temperature of the day. 

5. Get his day into a settled routine so 
that there will be the right times, and un- 


hurried times, for sleeping, eating, bowel 
movements, bathing and play. 


6. See that he is gaining weight. Your 
part is to be sure he is well-nourished, that 
his eyes are bright, his cheeks rosy, his 
muscles firm and that he stands upright 


without fatigue. 
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surface with the wringer in the middle of 

Run folded pieces through wringer and 
hang on bars to dry. Next day, while iron 
is heating, run the dry things through again 
ind put away. Snap towels free from wrin- 
kles when hanging on line, and do not roll 
them up at any time. A wrinkle avoided is 
a wrinkle less to iron out.—Mrs. W. A., 
Connecticut. 


Cooks Ahead—The day before an unusu- | 


ally hard job, I bake or boil a small ham, 


make a large cake, nut bread and cookies. | 
Then I do not need to do much cooking | 


for several days and can attend to the 
main job.—Mrs. E. C., Nebraska. 


Convenient Table—Lots of time and | 


hundreds of steps can be saved by placing a 
small table in front of the cook stove. Either 
an enamel or a wood table about 24” by 40” 
will serve the purpose.—Mrs. J. B., Tennes- 


see, 











SV day itd SCENIC TRAVEL!” 


To a boy on leave, home’s the most beautiful place on earth 


Young fellow with the service ribbons and the ditty-bag full of 
trinkets from Tripoli... you’ve earned your leave! Carrying you 
home is the most heart-warming of Greyhound’s many wartime jobs. 


But it’s only a part of Greyhound’s present-day service to America. 
This same boy in navy-blue took his first trip to examination center 
by bus .. . his dad takes the bus every day to the bomber plant... 
his sister rides Greyhound to the school she teaches. More people go 
by bus direct to war plants, military camps, shipyards, air fields, navy 
bases, farm centers than by any other public transportation. 


Greyhound service, now largely connected with the war effort, also 
helps hold together the daily life of America, its health and its morale. 
Buses have proved to be essential in the lives of millions who farm 
the soil, keep the homes, pay the taxes. 








Here’s how you can help buses win America’s “Battle of Transportation!” 

@ When possible, avoid trips in the @ Avoid last-minute confusion by 
crowded mid-summer season— getting tickets and information 
especially July and August. in advance. 

@ Travel on mid-week days, leaving @ Take along less luggage than 
week-ends for men in uniform usual, to minimize baggage han- 
and war workers. dling, save space. 

@ Time short trips for hours when @ Accept occasional inconvenience 
you won't interfere with workers with a smile—the war effort 
getting to jobs. comes first. 











GREYHOUND. 























* WOME-CANNED 
FO 0 DS ave not 
RATIONED! 





CAN SAFELY, © ‘ 7 
SUCCESSFULLY, Biase _.. 


.. JARS, CAPS and F 


Save ration points for foods you cannot can at 

this emergency by Canning fruits and 

Gardens. It’s easy to do! Just follow instructions and use 

BALL jars, caps and rubbers. If your dealer hasn't the type of BALL 

jars and caps you prefer, buy with confidence any style bearing the 

name BALL BALL IDEAL or BALL Mason jars with VACU-SEAL or 

GLASS TOP SEAL closures. When you taste the delicious, home-cooked flavor 
of home-canned foods, you'll resolve to can every year. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY — Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Meet 
vegetables from Victory 


home 
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Send 1lfe for BALL 
canning and pr ving ' 

clude Instructions for canning vex@- 
tables and fruits in hot water bath and 
pressure cooker 


Zine Cap 






Glass Top Seal Vacu-Seal 
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HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 


Just to get acquainted, we will make 
you FREE a beautiful PROFES- 
SIONAL enlargement of any snap- 
shot, photo, kodak picture, print or 


YOU WON'T BE HUNGRY 


FOOD MILL | 


SAVES CANNING TIME 


JUICE—Strains 













TOMATO bushel 


wonnpngen \\ 





tomatoes in 20 minute S$ 
APPLE BUTTER OR SAUCE— z negative to 5 x 7 inch. Please include 
Straine bushel apples in 30 minutes Zz color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
sugar 28% greater Yold. seer ea gy yrompt information on a natural, life - 
a: \, like color enlargement in a FREE 
bah yf - Perea DEACHES, 1744444 ILLANN FRAME to set on the table or dresser. 
Your original returned with FREE enlargement. Please 


fruits for jame in half time 
BABY FOODS—Strains fresh vege- 
tables. fruits quicker, cheaper. 
FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.25 at dept. 
hdwe. stores or send coupon. 
FOLEY CHOPPER, spring-action with 
3 knife-sharp, stainless steel blades, 59¢ 
— ome wea ——t— 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 104 Second St. N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


send 10c for return mailing. Act Quick, Offer limited to U.S. 
H YWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. g19 Hollywood, Calif. 


WENE US. Licensed VACCINES, 


Lifetime Protection age ainst 
@TRACHEITIS & FOWL PO 
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Send free recipe circula % 
I enclowe [ ] $1.25 Fo ‘ood Mill or [59e Chopper FGuaranteed by 2 Safeguard your investment and t Fo x9 
I enclose | } $1.84 both Food Mill jane ¢ hopper ‘Good Housekeeping 







bird. No physical setback. Full instructions 
* &° furnished. Write for free book on poultry diseases. 
Wene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-G8, Vineland, N. J. 
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HEN GARDEN THINGS COME ON witha 
rush and time and jars are scarce, 
some of us will salt vegetables down 
in crocks, just as our grandmothers did. As 
the sketches show, you can salt greens, snap 

While food values at the 
not as high as when other 
winter 


beans, and corn. 
eating are 
preservation are 
better for having a variety, 

and salting is one way 


final 
methods of used, 


meals will be the 


to get it. 
You'll need a stone 


jar or crock with a 
lid or plate which fits 
inside, and a weight, 


such as a stone, or a 
big jar filled with wa- 
ter. You'll need dairy 
or clean sack salt for 
the purpose rather 
than table salt, to 
something has 





os 


which 
been added to keep it free-running. 

To prepare beans: wash, remove tips and 
ends, cut into short lengths. Sort and thor- 
oughly wash greens, Husk and silk 
cook in boiling water about 8 minutes, 
cut from the cob. 

Weigh prepared vegetables, and use 1 
pound salt to every 4 pounds vegetables, or, 
lacking scales, use 142 cups salt to 1 quart 
vegetables. Alternate salt and vegetable in 
layers beginning and ending with salt and 
tamping in firmly (see cut A). Cover, weight 
down. If in 24 hours there is not enough 
brine formed to cover, make brine of *4 cup 
salt to 1 quart needed. 
Skim as necessary: 

To freshen for use, 8 
take out what is 
needed, suspend in a 
colander or bag loose- 
ly in a kettle of water 
sketch B), so 


salt drops out. Change 


corn, 
then 


water and use as 
store in a cool place. 


(see 


necessary, 
without 


fresh 


water if 
then cook, 
salt, as any 
vegetable. 
“Why must I sur- 
render stamps for 
extra canning sugar when you 


say in the 
June Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife (page 
16) that we can get 25 pounds extra sugar 
Everybody was confused 
but an OPA official explained 
that from now until October 31 you can get 


for home canning?” 


for awhile, 
canning sugar on the 15 and 16 ration 
stamps, 5 pounds each, right at your grocery 
store. 

If you need more than that for canning, 
apply at your ration board for the balance of 
your 25 pound per -person allotment, which 
would be 15 pounds. To use the total amount 
means that you can have 80 quarts of sweet- 
“ach member of your family, 
jellies, pickles. 


ened fruit for « 


plus 5 pounds for jam, 
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There’ in Every Fami 
ere's One in Every Family... 4-2, 
Our JOE'S NOT REALLY LAzy, 7 BET I KNow 
MARTHA—HE'S JUST WHAT HE NEEDS 
FEELING KINDA PEAKED | TO GET HIM 
AND RUN- DOWN FEELING Fir! ‘ 
—. LATELY --- JUST YOU ’ 
i, , wait-- AZ 
2 tf F, J 
oa . 
; a7} 
¢ 
th a ; » S, 
ane. “What should I charge for home- Zz iS 20 4 
own canned goods?” asks Mrs. O. B. of Ohio. | Py 
i That depends. Mrs. Emig, our Ohio Guest S| we. > 
nap Cook of last summer, received 50¢ and 60¢ a y F 5 
the quart for the fancy-quality vegetables which Se S 
het she has custom-canned for years. A promi- = 
nter nent Texas farm woman wrote that she sold os et 
oe. 1000 No. 2 cans of vegetables (in tin, but POSTS 40% BRAN FLAKES DAILY, COME BREAKFAST TIME /--- 
way home-canned) at $16.15 per hundred. Both COME HARVEST TIME, DID JOE PERK UP? WHY, SA-Ay----- 
women took orders in advance, and the Texas LA = 
_ lady required a deposit. Undoubtedly, local | HZ tH # 
n ay cone 6 Sapien. Dene eee Z FORK UP SOME OF GY SAVE ME & 
i. costs and custom are a big factor in causing B THOSE CRUNCHY PLEASIN’ aA SOME, BOYS= 
ies nin ce cee APPE-TEASIN’ POSTS BRAN }/// THAT NUT-LIKE 
ght, en ee . FLAKES---US FARMERS ZL ZZ, GOODNESS KEEPS 
ra , ITS HARDLY rtiZAZ, ME SPRYS A 
an If you can’t buy new closures to fit the DAYLIGHT AND ‘ 
afar narrow-necked glass jars in which you are HERE COMES WHY SHO, Z 
hae buying food these days, ask your grocer for 
lo No. 63 Thrift-T-Lids. Directions which come 
'o with them say to re- 
has move the lining from 


inside the screw-on 





ARE JUST WHAT 
WE NEED IF WE'RE 
GONNA KEEP 


lid which came with 
the jar (see cut C). 
and use it to hold the 
Thrift-T-Lid in place 
until the jar is cold. 
l The lid is of the self- 


ealing type which 






















needs heat to make a 





seal, 





in 
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rht The latest word on 

sail packaging home-dried foods comes from 

up our good correspondent Mrs. Sally Stooks- ‘ A 
ed bury, fresh from the food-preservation confer- ©] }) Sees 


ence at the University of Tennessee. She 
says, for best results: (1) Store one day’s 
serving in one container; (2) sterilize prod- 
uct and containers in oven; (3) exclude 


) light. If stored in transparent containers 











pack in boxes or wrap in newspapers. Rec- 
ommended containers: cellophane or pliofilm 
bags sealed with hot-iron; small pasteboard 





THERE'S AT LEAST ONE IN 
EVERY FAMILY WHO NEEDS 














y boxes or glass jars, paraffined. 
—THE FARM KITCHEN COOK 
And here’s a story not “by the Farm ¢ To help that one member of your 
Kitchen Cook” but about her. When the family and to please everybody—serve 
Macmillan Company was looking about the Post s 40% Bran Flakes every morning. 
he country for the best person to write its new They’re the only nationally advertised, 
ge book, “Home Canning Made Easy” ($1.50), nationally accepted bran flakes. They 
ar they chose Miriam Williams, our foods edi- give you the whole-grain nourislynent 
ed tor. We were flattered but not surprised— of wheat recommended by Uncle Sam 
ed we've known for a long time that Miriam for America’s wartime diets, and pro- 
zet knows her stuff. The book tells all about vide these three “keep-fit” benefits: 
on . +4 . 
canning vegetables, fruit, and meat, gives : 
ry ugar-saving ideas, tells how to dry, brine. 1. Bulk—they help prevent constipa- 
; ) ; tion due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
and pickle, contains more than 100 recipes ‘ 
1g. and 20 pages of sketches by A. J. (Al) 2. ne. gi SaCEO IS WEEE, 
if ss “ obs includin recious minerals. 
of Reagan of the Farm Journal and Farmer’s Pp 
ch Wife art department. Miriam dedicated her 3. peep ae my and aoe mga 
nt Pa nae ad = min B,; for energy ... appetite... 
a book to “my 4-H club, college and extension and steady nerves. 
teachers ... and my farm women, who always 
ly, manage to figure out a way things can be Delicious muffin recipe on package . 
eS done.” We know that she meant it, too. 



































NEW LIGHT 
ON A VITAL 
PROBLEM 


every woman 
should understand 






























Improved, new | 
feminine hygiene way gives 


CONTINUOUS ACTION 
FOR HOURS! 





@ For the sake of your happiness and 
health you owe it to yourself to learn 
the up-to-date facts — the truth 
about modern feminine hygiene - 

You may think you do know—but 
many women who think that, still 
make the mistake of relying on weak, 
ineffective home-made mixtures. Or 
worse, they risk using over-strong 
solutions of acids, which can easily 
burn and injure delicate tissues. __ 

Today, well-informed women 
everywhere rely on Zonitors, the new 
safe convenient feminine hygiene 
*Jonitors are dainty, snow-white 
suppositories! Non-greasy. pd 
spread a protective coating and kill 
germs instantly at contact. Deodor- 
ize, by actually destroying Odor, in- 
stead of temporarily ‘masking’ it. 
Give continuous action J" hours: 

Powerful, yet so safe for delicate 
tissues! Non-poisonous, non-burn 
ing. Zonitors help promote gentile 
healing. No apparatus, nothing to 
mix. At all druggists... 


Mail this coupon for revealing book 


Hl FRE * let of intimate facts, sent postpak 
| in plain envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 7/ o | 
} me 


370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. 
Na 
AdGrESS. ccccccccccescccccsvcseocess . | 
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Pa’s Couch Cover 





D' \R EDITOR: The “His” and “Hers” 
guest towels hung neatly on the towel 


rack while “Pa” (my husband) buried his 
wet face in the two-yard roller towel behind 
the kitchen door. After dinner he looked 
wistfully toward the couch which had just 
been dressed up in a new cover. Then he 
looked down at his soiled overalls and de- 
cided against a nap. 

“Go lie down. There’s nothing too good 
in my house for my family to use,” I told 
him. “What's a little clean dirt to a farmer’s 
wife?” But no, Pa couldn’t relax. He didn’t 
want to make me extra work. and he likes 


things pretty just as much as I do. 

Then one day one of the girls gave us a 
pair of sofa pillows made of monk’s cloth, 
embroidered in bright wool yarn. One had 


the PA on it and the other MA. 


Pa was pleased over his pillow. He didn’t 
] I 


letters 


know that monk’s cloth was a very smart 
fabric, sometimes used by decorators. It 
looked like plain gunny sack to him, and 
common enough for every-day use. That 


gave me an idea! I cut pieces from the backs 


of old denim overalls and made a cover 
36” x 54”. It was big enough for Pa to lie 
on while he was having his nap and could 


be easily whisked out of sight when he got 
up. Now Pa has his daily rest on his own 
couch cover with his head on his own pillow, 
the world.—Pauline 


well with 


ada. 


and all’s 


Lattir 


N 


We Need Help! 
D' AR EDITOR: I was truly interested 
in your article, “Is Your School Like 
This?” for it hits the situation in many 
schools right on the head. Ours for one. 

I have quite a problem with my own boys. 
One is mentally slow—two years retarded, 
according to the psychiatrist who examined 
him—but otherwise normal. He is 11 years 
old and still reading in the first grade. He 
had poor teachers for the first two years, 
then a good teacher who was overworked by 


a very large school. Now we have a poor 
teacher again, related to the clerk of the 
S( hool board. 
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failed one 


Another one of my boys has 


year and is just failing again now. The 
youngest son learns easily and is getting 
along, but even he isn’t getting what he 


should from school. 

Perhaps I am at fault myself. If so how 
I wish 
I am broad-minded enough to take sugges- 
feels the 
need. She is trying hard. I am sure that both 
f 


ot 


there were to show me— 


someone 


tions. Perhaps the teacher same 


us would welcome a rural school 
Helping 
Miss Stenson 
her job. 


There 


few er 


super- 
Tea her, like you describe. 
indeed 


were only 


visor or 


genius at 


1:1 ' 
Hike het ° 


be a 
more 


must 
If there 
would he and 


my 


joyous SUCCESSES, 
pathetic tragedies like those of 
Vother, Illinois. 


more 


sons.—V orried 


Price Or Patriotism? 
EDITOR: When the 


to make an incentive 


EAR 


refused 


government 
payment 
for soy beans, a few weeks ago, some farmers 
decided not to plant as many as they had 
to put Ever 
started, we farmers have been praised to the 
skies for our wonderful contribution. I felt 
that raised all the 


we they 


promised in. since the war 


all along maybe we corn 


and hogs could because were a 
darned good price. Why not show that we 
are really patriotic (as most farmers surely 
must be) and plant what the country needs? 


—Mrs. Alvin CGustafuson, Iowa. 


Geranium Above The Sink 


By Sarah Mizelle Morgan 


Oh let me always have some touch of beauty near— 
A pink geranium in bloom 

Above the kitchen sink, or yet a cobalt vase 

Of yellow roses in the room. 


It could be just a picture or a patchwork quilt 
To brighten up the vacant bed; 

A mirror hung in line to frame the changing sky, 
Or braided rugs to match the spread. 


I shall forget a moment the war that’s crushing hearts 
And bringing anxious, daily fear 

If, with the light of each new dawn, my eyes behold 
Some touch of homelike beauty near. 


Mother Thinking Aloud 
EAR EDITOR: Hey! w-a-i-t a spell, my 


girl child, I’m not ready, no not just 
yet, for you to be so grown up and sophis- 
ticated. Wait until I tie the ribbons on those 
pigtails a few more times, and maybe an- 
other tooth needs straightening. Yet we 
have just announced your engagement! 

Wait! I’m not nearly through doing the 
things I wanted so much to do for you. 
There’s that little baby grand piano I. so 
longed and determined to buy for you. But 
you have grown up, oh so quickly, and will 
soon be riding away with your young Loch- 
invar. 

And that vacation we never quite reached, 
for your father, you and me, to the moun- 
tains, the seashore, or just rambling here 
and there. It was such fun, just to have you 
about, a somewhat grown-up little girl. So 
many plans to talk over. Soon it will seem 
so quiet here, with no hustle or bustle, no 

(Continued on page 57) 
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@ 1 won't need a hired girl— 
even during harvest time—when 
I have a big, roomy Hotpoint 
Electric Range to cook on. And 
I'll be sure of perfect results! 


x 
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Soe Got My Eye on a NEW FREEDOM KITCHEN! 



















W: TALKED it over around the kitchen table last night —and 
decided to buy more War Bonds with our next crop money. 
We're going to set aside some for new farm equipment —some 
for a labor-saving Hotpoint Electric Kitchen. It’s mighty reassur- 
ing to know that after your money does a job fighting, you can 
spend it for things you really want. War Bonds will do more than 
get me that freedom kitchen! They'll help bring Victory sooner. 
Then Hotpoint can stop its war work and start making the better 
life a reality for us—with those marvelous electric appliances. 





_ 








Hew more bonds you buy , the more 
ot Pment you can y 

ront The Org mae unread 

equi with Hotpoint 

Refrigerator, Electric Dishwasher, Sink 

and Hotpoint Steel Cabinets. 


Average cost of a Hotpoint Electric 
Kitchen is no more than the pre-war 
cost of a popular-priced automobile. 
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HOME PLANNING chen 


sTanr PLANS for tomorrow building 
Save ideas for remodeling or 
ferembogse 5 L ot 

ome ng 
9 x 12°, of box 
divisions, folder = War 

purchases. your 

electric company or dealer 
can't supply you, send 25 
cents in coin or War Stamps. 


° 1 want ‘ Horp int i Wa ee a ~s 
ishw to 
and Di i, Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
a _Disposa $632 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Illinois 


too. Food wastes go from 
sink to septic system! Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send 
Home Planning File. 
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Just aska Jap 


what it feels like to be up against men who are fortified with 
ie a . ° i 
Victory Vitamin C 















You bellowed it forth, Mr. Tojo—a year or so 

ago. “Americans have grown soft.” Tell that to your 

Zero pilots today. Tell ’em if you dare! How 

well every Jap knows the truth today... for he’s 

up against men with iron wills and nerves of steel 
and bodies hard as nails. 

And since we know the remarkable way that 
“Victory Vitamin C” helps keep those bodies in 
trim, we’re sparing no effort to give them all the 
vitamin C they need. Because Florida citrus fruits 
are such gold mines of this vitamin, countless cans 
of grapefruit juice are shipped to our fighting 
forces. If you can’t always get canned grapefruit 
juice, at least it’s good to know it is reaching those 
boys who are teaching the Japs to “Remember 
Pearl Harbor”. . . in a way they'll never forget! 

FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION * Lakeland, Florida 
So rich are oranges and grapefruit in vitamin C, that Uncle Sam 
has set aside the entire supply of canned grapefruit sections,canned 
orange juice, blended juice and concentrates for the armed 


forces. Fortunately one of the juices— grapefruit juice —is so 
plentiful that a moderate amount is available for civilian use. 





RICH IN “VICTORY VITAMIN C” 
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USY summer.” It certainly is! That’s 
B why it’s more important than ever to 

have some fun on the side. There'll 
be time—if you look for it—to relax and 
enjoy yourself. You may be able to find it 
on week-ends, at least. 

To you young folks who wail, “Too many 
girls, not enough boys!” I say this needn’t 
be a lost summer in your lives. There are 
lots of fun things for you to do that don’t 
require a boy per girl. It may mean parties 
where you have only a fraction of some boy’s 
attention instead of all of it, but gangs are 
more fun than twosomes, anyway. (See the 
above picture of some of the Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, Rural Youth club 
picnicking at the home of one of their mem- 
bers, Dick Zook. More about this later.) 
Five feHows can show ten girls a good time 

and vice versa—so come on, let’s play! 

Families, too. Sunday afternoons are times. 
you can be playing together. Deck tennis 
(one of the best of reducing exercises, in- 
cidentally), croquet, lawn bowling, darts, 
horseshoes, volley ball—these are all grand 
family games, and there are more like them. 
They take a minimum of equipment—or 
equipment that is easily rigged up. 

Picnics are a fine American tradition 
worth perpetuating. Picnics where Dad and 
son lay the fire, and Mother and daughter 
hang the stew-pot over it. Or where Mother 
and daughter are fire-makers, and the men 
catch the fish. If the man in your house 
deplores outdoor cooking, but likes good food 
and comfortable sociability, have a porch 
meal with some extra-special food. (See page 
40 this issue for ideas.) Let him sit there 
and bask as long as he can resist the shouts 
of the mallet wielders, or the ring of the 
horseshoes as they plop into the pit. 

If you like company and want to get a 
neighborhood group together on one farm, 
don’t let the transportation problem stop 
you. Offer fun, fellowship, and food, and 
your guests will get there all right. They 
may foot it, they may come on horseback, 
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By Beth Cummings 


they may come by buggy... but they’ll 
get there. 

For a crew who works hard all week, you 
may want to offer not-too-strenuous fun. 
There are lots of good sit-down games. Here 
are some that Ethel Bowers of the National 
Recreation Association recommends. They’re 
picnic-tested: Quizzes of all types (try ’em 
spell-down style if your gang is well informed 
and not shy; quizzes where anyone on either 
side can shout the answer if some are a 
little timid). Song contests between two 
sides; choose one subject (moon, flowers, 
boys’ names, colors, or almost anything), 
see which side can sing the most songs about 
the subject chosen. Pantomime charades. 
Costume picnics, if you're having an evening 
affair—it’s more fun to dress up if it isn’t 
broad daylight, Miss Bowers advises. 


Bor when you're cooking 
out-of-doors, that’s almost a party in itself. 
The Lancaster county Rural Youth Club 
are masters of “parties” like this. They are 
some 60 older rural boys and girls—between 
the ages of 18 and 25—who meet once a 
month the year around. 

Week days they are putting in plenty of 
hours of hard work on the farm; but they 
have fun, too. The thirty days between regu- 
lar club meetings are punctuated noisily, 
happily, and regularly with bowling, roller 
skating, soft ball, folk games. 





games 
for large or small groups. Send 25e te Dept. 
be Pa Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadel- 


a. 


Parties Plus—Fun for Threesomes ... old 
and new games adapted te unequal balance of 
beys and girls. Send SOc te National Recrea- 
tien Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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During the summer, picnics rank right at 
the top of their list. The one shown in the 
picture was held on a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon in May. A few of us from Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife were lucky 
enough to be in on it. The tiny cool stream, 
(just back of where the photographer 
stood) kept our relishes cool and crisp. 
Our coffee water came from a spring nearby. 
Two of the boys rigged up a crane out of 
old iron fence posts and hung the black iron 
pot of Campfire Chow and the coffee pot 
from it. More boys gathered wood and 
built the fire. 

Our Campfire Chow that bubbled so busily 
over the fire was nothing more nor less than . 
an extra-elegant Brunswick Stew put to- 
gether in the kitchen and brought to boil 
over the campfire: stew-chickens, some tag 
ends of ham, limas, tomatoes, corn, okra, 
onions were in it. At the next-to-the-last 
minute, we added cracker crumbs to thicken 
it. A few more minutes of bubbling, and a 
critical taster pronounced it “dee-licious!” 

Campfire chow, basket-bowls of potato 
chips, bundles of raw carrot sticks, red 
hot radishes, celery, all kinds of olives and 
pickles, buttered buns, heaped our plates 
high. And for dessert, we toasted “Dreams” | 
over the coals. They're sticky, but they’re 
fun, and good. They are simply pieces of day 
old bread—about one inch thick and two 
inches high—rolled in sweetened condensed 
milk, dipped in coconut, and toasted on 
sticks. The toasting is fun and just pre- 
carious enough to make the Dreams taste 
even better than you think they will. 

No party is complete without song. 
Lounged comfortably on the side of the hill, 
we swung into the old favorites. . . . “I’ve 
Been Workin’ on the Railroad,” “The Old 
Mill Stream,” “Let the Rest of the World 
Go By” . . . and familiar service songs. 

It was so much fun, we hated to leave— 
proving once more that it takes just a few 
simple things, and very little work, to make 
a picnic a success. 




















But sometimes it’s the 
other way round... 
daughter discovers 

the new things first 


Yes, many a mother has been amazed to 
have her daughter come home from college 
or office with che news about Tampax . . 
“It is so neat and dainty. It is worn in- 
ternally, so it cannot be detected. It really 
sets you free every month from pins, belts 
and external pads.” 

Why not keep young in spirit by doing 
what the younger ones do? Tampax has 
real standing. Perfected by a doctor, it is 
made of pure surgical cotton, very absorbent 
and compressed in dainty, hygienic, one- 
time-use applicators that make insertion 
quick and easy. No chafing, no bulging, 
no odor, no embarrassing disposal prob- 
lem. No sanitary deodorant required. 

Wear Tampax in tub, shower, pool or 
ocean. Sold at drug stores and notion 
counters in three absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Introductory size, 20¢. Economy 
package lasts 4 months’ average. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper the trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost of 
mailirig. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name 

Address 

City State - 
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RESSES which can be tubbed are 
D in high favor this summer. One rea- 

son for this vogue is the present 
difficulty in getting clothes dry-cleaned. An 
even more important factor, however, is that 
women like the feeling of daintiness and 
freshness which the wearing of a freshly 
laundered garment provides. So make up 
and wear cottons for style and comfort this 
summer. 
Scallops always give an air of quality to 
a garment. Note the smartness they add to 
button-down-the-front, No. 1152. Soft pleats 
in the front of the skirt provide width for 
walking. No. 1152 is cut in sizes 14 to 20 
years; 32 to 44 inches. 
For a child’s play or dress-up outfit in hot 
weather nothing could be more comfortable 
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1108 


than the pinafore, pantie and bonnet com- 
bination, No. 1128. The poke bonnet has 
an adjustable buttoned crown, and is flat for 
easy ironing when unbuttoned. In sizes 6 
months to 4 years. 

No. 1151 is an extra-pretty dress with that 
cool look so important for summer. Self 
ruffles give a soft finish to the neck and 
sleeve edges. No. 1151 buttons down the 
front and has an oval neckline. Cut in sizes 
12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 

Pinafore frocks continue in popularity. 
No. 1108 is made of striped cotton, but an 
equally good choice of material would be a 
glazed chintz sprinkled over with bright 
colored flowers. The square neckline and 
shaped midriff are as flattering as the big 
pockets are practical. If several blouses are 
made, it is easy to look immaculate with 
little effort. 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 


All patterns are 15 cents each. Be 
sure to give number and size. Send 
order to Pattern Dept., Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Even if you could keep baby in a safe, he 
would not be protected against harmful germs 
that are in the air everywhere. But you can 
help protect baby’s skin against germs by 
using new Mennen Antiseptic Baby Powder. 











»y's normal motions as in creeping ‘show 


WARTIME MOTHERS HAIL NEW 





BABY POWDER AS VITAL HEALTH AID 


yp aereene shortage of 
doctors and nurses 
puts an extra duty on 
every mother to keep 
her baby healthy. Now 
baby powder can help 
do this! No longer can 
mothers regard baby 
powder as a mere “cos- 
metic.” New Mennen 
Antiseptic Baby Pow- 
der is a real health aid, 
keeps babies safer two ways: Being anti- 
septic, it helps keep baby’s skin free of 
many rashes in which germs play a part 
... diaper rash, prickly heat, scalded but- 
tocks, impetigo; every rash means dis- 
comfort for baby, is a danger signal to 
mother. Being smoother, Mennen Antisep- 
tic Powder is more effective in preventing 
painful chafing of baby’s tender skin. 


Ray, 


Lt 





3 out of 4 doctors 
stated in survey 
that they prefer 
baby powder to be 
antiseptic. 





Antiseptic superiority of new Mennen Baby Powder 
is shown in_test of leading powders by U. S. 
Gov’t method. Center of each round plate con- 
tains a different baby powder. In gray areas, 
germs are thriving; but in dark band around 
center of Mennen plate (bottom circle), germ 
growth has been prevented by Mennen powder. 








Greater smeottmess of “hammerized” Mennen 
Baby Powder is proved above. Photos taken 
thru microscope compare leading baby pow- 
ders. Mennen (bottom circle) is smoother, finer, 
more uniform in texture, hence guards skin 
better against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps 
baby lovelier. Use Mennen Baby Powder in 
diapers and all over baby’s body. Best for 
baby, also best for you. Pharmaceutical Div., 
The Mennen Co., Newark, N.J., San Francisco. 
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ANTISEPTIC 
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a POWDER 








BOYS AND GIRLS-—help win the war! Accidents on the farm must be reduced so 
America can produce more food. Get details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety 
Activity from your local leader, county extension agen! or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 
in county, state and national awards provided by The Mennen Co. Enter today! 
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ID you ever won- 

der what Polly 
looks like? Well, here 
she is—Beth Cum- 
mings, in real life. 
She is adviser to 
thousands of farm 
girls, over the country, 
and just the kind of 
person any girl would 
want to confide in— 
friendly, _ interested, 
and with an unusual supply of taste and 
judgment. Beth is popular, fun, adept at 
sports. She’s had experience, too! She was 
a leader in high school, Big Sister Chief at 
Iowa State College (helping bewildered 
freshmen get started), Honorary Cadet 
Colonel there, and a dozen other things. She 
grew up alongside two brothers. And, oh 
yes, she has a fiancé with the army in Africa. 
No wonder “Polly” can answer girls’ ques- 
tions !—The Editors 


* * * 




















AND RINSO DOES JUST THAT! ITS SOAAY- 
RICH SUDS WASH CLoTHES WHITER! } 






Dear Polly: Is it all right to telephone a 
boy when he asks me to, even though he 
can call me?—Margie, West Virginia. 














says Mrs. O. L. Skavland of 


San Francisco County, Cal. F HE can call you, he shouldn’t ask you to 


| call him. When you have something spe- 
cial to talk about and it won't keep, it’s all 


























AND i im— : n. 

LOOK AT or a he | DID A BIG WASH hein at right to call him —bet thet $s not often 
aperee aan DIRTIEST . ee ALL THE a rare THANK | Dear Polly: I can have a job in an essen- 
| CAN GE NG CLEAN IN pe 'M NOT TIRED. SO MUCH | tial industry this fall—or I can go back to 
WASH SPANK! RINSO...!T SAVES | school as a junior. What should I do? I'm 






17.—Lenore, Indiana. 


A FEW MINUTES 


{ 
RUNNING TIME OF WORK : 










O BACK to school. Your government 














THE WASHER ! ( 
7 in J wants you to. You will be more valu- 
4 > ; able in the long run as a high school gradu- 
= sh es 2, ate than you will be as a war’ worker now. 
$23 _ * ¢ *& 






ey Dear Polly: A girl who wants to be my 
best friend has been talking about me. What 
’ shall I do?—Susie, Wisconsin. 





« 
’ 
~ 


¥ 


, 
= 


HIS business of having one “best friend” 
mystifies me! Isn’t- it possible to be good 
friends with several girls? There must be a 
number of nice girls in your school, whether 
; ae ‘amily en- | they are all in the same room or not, who 

That's Tom, the —— esas With Mr. Skaviand ac the viene — could be good friends together. As for the 
gua oaans ee joys a good old-fashione girl who has been talking about you: give 
her a chance to explain, without hurting her 


i feelings. S be i ; 
NEW Rinso is the BEST Rinso ever made! | ‘clings. She may be innocent 

















'M A “LIFE-SAVER” 
FOR CLOTHES__ 












SEE HOW MUCH LONGER ; § Dear Polly: I like a certain boy, but I 
I MAKE THEM LAST ust see wore WASHING POWER hear he is going out with another girl. I 
it LONGER LASTING SUDs have a date with him soon. What shall I do? 

what GREATER ECONOMs), —Doris, Idaho. 

* EAS! 

gives ae ON HANDS ‘ HY shouldn’t he date another girl? 
/ I SNEED He’s not tied down to you because you 
you: q aduremoen (ee like him or have a future date with him. 





He’s probably interested in two or three girls. 
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let's Sell 


Home Canning 


By Carroll P. Streeter 


’ JHE way is all paved for a tremendous 
sale of home-canned goods. Just one 
important thing is still needed to make 

come about—a community selling agency, 

x pool, in every county to assemble home- 

canned food from many sources, check it 

or quality, and sell it to grocery stores. 

You have never done it. This is a new 
idea, and a bold one, but simple and work- 
able. More food is urgently needed. 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife urges 
this three-fold program on all home canners 
who can find the time to do it: 

l. Put up your own family’s supply. 

2. Work in canning factories if you live 
close enough and have the time. Many town 
people can do it. 

3. Can, dry, brine and store food for sale 
to others who can’t do it for themselves. 

The way is now wide open on No. 3. Un- 

new OPA rulings, fought for and won 
by Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, point 
values on home-canned goods are now only 
one-third to one-half as high as for com- 
mercially-canned products, and if the cus- 
tomer furnishes material, raw food or labor, 
no points at all need be collected. 

\s we reported last month, farm women 
are already planning to can on shares with 
town women. They are selling to their own 
lists of customers. Hundreds of canning cen- 
ters are being set up. To complete the pic- 
ture, and make something really big of it, 
we now need community selling pools. 





Tue pool could be spon- 
sored by the town Chamber of Commerce, 
a group of co-operating grocers, a farm 
co-op, a newspaper, community club or 
other strong organization. It would need a 
competent, full-time manager, backed by a 
strong, able committee to make policies. 

The pool would set up quality and safety 
standards (see the April Farm Journal), see 
that every jar was labelled with the canner’s 
name and processing method (very impor- 
tant), hold the canning for a sufhcient time 
to allow possible spoilage to develop, then 
sell it to grocery stores. 

The pool could operate in any suitable 
empty building, a church basement, school, 
etc. The manager should have had home 
economics training and be capable of check- 
ing the food for quality. She might be a 
town woman with such training, and with 
several hours a day to spare, or the high 
school home economics teacher. She could 
be paid so much per unit handled. If a 
farmer’s co-operative sponsored the pool it 
would already have the place and business 
set-up; it would merely be taking on this 
added line. 

All it takes is somebody to start things, 
and start them right now. Get your own 
organization interested, and have a commit- 








THATS THE WAY 
70 SAVE FRUIT 


—/N JAMS AND JELLIES 


THAT WELL ENJOY 








SURE YOU CAN MAKE JELLY THIS YEAR 


...and Sure-Jell shows you 3 good sugar-saving ways! 


[-lF YOU DONT HAVE ENOUGH SUGAR... 


First, find out how you can get extra sugar. preseason 
using Sure-Jell and a little more sugar in gh go en 
to fruit ... you get far more jelly per cup o — 
Sure-Jell’s 12-minute boil can’t “steam away - ; 
juice! You get more jelly from the same cet 
fruit—9 glasses, not 6—better-tasting jelly, too! 


_» 2-1 YOU HAVE LIGHT CORN SYRUP... 


You can stretch your jelly-making sugar one — 
twice as far by substituting light corn a. or m= 
the cups of sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! a _— : 
saving of sugar, obtainable only with a pow ere om 
tin product, is the wartime way to use a ae 
Sure -Jell is America’s largest selling powdered pectin. 


3-1F YOU HAVENT SUGAR WOW... 


Just can up fruit or juice without tog — _ on 

i i 4 h sugar. en make 

it until you’ve saved enoug am 
j i -Jell. For Sure-Jell folder giv 

or jelly later with Sure Je pet rtrd 

i g fruit or ju 

i omplete, easy directions for can 

<r si send your name and address, with ~ 

stamp, to Sure-Jell, Dept. 307, Battle Creek, Mich. 








SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S§ SUGAR! Yes, A Proguct of General Foods 
SURE -JELL’s short boil can’t boil down juice— eee 

you actually get more jelly per cup of sugar! a 
Or you may substitute light corn syrup for 12 
the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe! 


50% MORE JELLY from your juice—9 glasses 
instead of 6—when you follow the short-boil 
method with famous SURE-JELL, America’s 
largest selling powdered pectin product. 


USE SURE-JELL FOR SURE RESULTS... the same 
every time . . . even with hard-to-jell fruits. 
FREE WITH EVERY PACKAGE—folder contain- 
ing 65 easy recipes—one for every fruit—home- 
tested by 2,100 women. “i 
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tee appointed to stir up the rest of the com- 
munity. Will you do it? 








HELP SAVE THE FRE 
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YOUR OLD RUGS | 
if Hy) and Clothing | 
WZ SAVE up to 72! | 
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- It’s allso Easy! Free Catalog 
4 oo tells how materialis picked up 
F aN at your door by Freight or 

" Express at our expense— 
AWN how we shred, merge, re- 


claim the valuable mate- 
rials, picker, bleach, card, 
8 spin,redye and weave in- 
7 to lovely , deep-textured 
Broadloom Rugs, wov- 
en Reversible for di 
wear and luxury. Sizes t 
fit all rooms. 
CHOICE: of popular 
solid colors, ric 
tweed blends, 18th 
Century floral and 
s leaf designs, Early 
American, Orie 
patterns, ovals. 
Factory-to-You 
You risk nothing by 
a trial. Over two million | 
customers. We have No 
agents. * Sorry if temporary 
delays occur, but Olson Rugs 
are worth waiting for. 
Chicago New York S8'Frisco 














| =e | 
‘ COUPON or F 
: MAI L Ice POST CARD 4 
r OLSON RUG CO., Chicago, Ill., F-24 , 
§ Mail Big RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- ; 
i 

: Name 

IEEE ee ae ee ae eee 
i] ORC 
{ Town....... State.......... 148 


















DARWIN 


TULIPS 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
arcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
or fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
203 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


How to make smoother 
ICE CREAM with /ess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 

smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers. Use less cream - light 
cream if you wish. So easy no 
eggs, no cooking. Easily digestible 
Recipes in package. Order from 
your grocer or druggist today. 


JUNKET 
RENNET TABLETS 


wwom— FREE TRIAL OFFER — 7 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,"’ Dept. 237 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc 

Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of | 















**Junxet’’ Rennet TABLETS and Recipe Book to 











| nainnheeeniindnedialamnceeehinnnsantanbeebiatiinesiond | 
| DOPE cnncenststbatereiamensstsbuasnensesocesecscetenerseseeontesbcces | 
City. State. | 





MART BUTTONS 
YOU CAN MAKE 


B' TTONS are being used this summer 
both for fastening and for decoration. 
The more individual they are, the better, so 
why not make yourself some attractive ones 
to pretty up your dresses, new and old? 

Plain buttons are best on a print dress and 
decorative will add interest to one of 
plain material. You may like to have several 
sets for one dress, to change whenever you 
wish. Although fancy buttons can be sewed 
on in the regular way, it is more satisfactory 
to attach them with snaps or a small safety 
pin. 

Scraps of material, plus a little imagina- 
tion and work, will give results of which you 
will be proud. Place a button mold or button 
in of material and trace around it 
with a pencil. If a design is to be embroid- 
ered, mark it lightly in the center and em- 
broider before covering mold. 

The top button pictured here is covered 
with white linen on which a V is made of 
two rows of French knots—red outside of a 
row of dark blue. Other colors could be used. 

The by sewing together 
a tightly-plaited braid of red, white and blue 
fold. Start in center of top. Back is 
also covered. 

Pink cotton was sewed over the third mold 
and frilled in rows. 
Baby ribbon could be used in place of lace. 
\ flower or figure motif from a colored print 
makes a pretty button. The one pictured is 
and green. The lowest button 
covered by green and white bias fold, woven 
together. 

Old buttons, also, may be made.to look like 
new with paint and ‘shellac. 

Sayer Woolston 
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HOME CANNING is a wartime 
MUST...Guard against hungry 
tomorrows by canning today. 
USE KERR MASON JARS and CAPS 
for all your home canning. Kerr 
Mason Caps fit all mason jars... 
SEAL AIR-TIGHT ... No Rubber 
rings required, * * * 


MODERN HOMEMAKER 
24 pages recipes, instructions MAS 
100 canning labels. Send for yours now. 


ea 













KERR MASON JAR CO. 67 ~ 
262 Tifle insurance Bidg, \\ 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 


MASON JARS and CAPS 
KANMivn y Bependatl 








Black Leaf 40 kills—aphis, leaf hoppers, leaf min- 
ers, most thrips, young sucking bugs and similar 
insects. @ One ounce makes 6 gallons of aphis 
spray. Directions on bottle. Insist on original 


factory sealed pack- 

ages for full strength. « 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED Louisville Ky. 












Mosquito- Other Insect Bites 


Relieve the itching caused by insect 
bites, athlete’s foot—other itchin 

troubles. Use cooling, medicate 

D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
less. Quiets itching fast. 35c trial 
bottle proves it—or money back. Ask 
, your druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 















MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 44th 
os One graduate has charge of 10-bed 

Ospital. Another saved $400 while J 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High School not 
required, Easy tuition payments. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 77, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, tll. 
: Please send free booklet and i6 sample lesson pages. 
Heme. a 
‘ity 
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UNGUENTINE 
Spread heavenly, soothing Unguen- 


tine over your sunburned skin and 
feel it UNburn the burn! 


* It Relieves the Pain 
* Fights Infection 
* Promotes Healing 


Keep a tube or jar handy wher- 
ever you go under the sun. At 
all drug stores. 







*Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. 
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A NORWICH PRODUCT. 2 ‘Gorwia) 
7 orwich 





BEAUTIFUL, LADY-IN-CROCHET 


LUNCHEON 


TO EMBROIDER , iar PINK OR BLUE 
mn 


AND CROCHET CROCHET COTTON 
io. 874-Magnificently designed, new and 
eppealing Lady-in-Crochet Luncheon Set, 
ae will find easy and enjoyable to em- 
roider. Skirt and edging of cloth to be 
crocheted in simple stitches in choice of 
Pink or Blue. You will take pride in your 
finished hand work and glow with the 
compliments of your friends. Set consists 
of hemstitched cloth, 35x35 in. and 4 nap- 
kins, 12x12 in. all stamped on fine durable 
art cloth. The embroidery floss and cro- 
chet cotton in Pink or Blue to complete the 
set, as well as complete instructions and 
embroidery needle are all included at only 
$1.00. Order by number, give choice of 
color. 1009 satisfaction or money back. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 
$08 S| FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FARM WOMEN'S LETTERS 


(Continued from page 48)! 
sewing to be hurriedly done, just “because 
I haven’t a thing to wear,” no more school 
parties or picnics. 

I know that it should be enough to know 
that you will be happy with that fine young 
man of your choice. So Ill dry my foolish 
tears as best I can, and start thinking about 
what fun it is going to be to have you come 
home someday, and to hear the old house 
ringing with laughter again—from your own 
boys and girls.—Mrs. W. R. P., Missouri. 


HER MASTERPIECE 

By Margery Mansfield 
He did not seem so very good, 
—Princely, honorable and bright— 
To those who wondered how she could 
Let her heart hang on so tight. 
“Oh let him go, and love again, 
And have a perfect love,” they said. 
She had no need of perfect men, 
Having a perfect heart instead. 
Whether a picture’s good or bad 
Does not depend on the painted hill, 
But something that the painter had 
That let him paint it well or ill. 


What Children Want 
EAR EDITOR: Aren’t parents peculiar? 
They all desire the future happiness of 
their children, but some of them go about 
it in the queerest way. 

Parents worry and worry over money, 
while the things that make children the 
happiest cost the least: companionship of 
their parents, a place to play with friends, 
laughter and nonsense, honest work. 

Parents want their children to have an 
easier life than they have had, yet no one 
is happier than the man who has work to 
do and does it well. 

Parents expect to say “Do this” and 
“Don’t do that” to their children for 17 
years 11 months and 29 days and wake up 
the next morning with a full grown, wise, 
self-reliant son or daughter. 

How do I know? I am—A Parent, lowa. 


Greens in Missouri 


EAR EDITOR: Somewhere I read re- 
cently that it’s as patriotic to save your 
ration stamps as to buy defense stamps. If 
that’s true, we must be doing our bit, for we 
have nine in our family and haven't yet 
spent a blue stamp, and very few red ones, 
As you suggested in April, wild greens 
are good and they save other food. Maybe 
you would like to know the greens I gather 
in southern Missouri: shonie, speckle John, 
sour dock, red dock, white top, thumb, mule 
tail, mouse ear, beefsteak, bacon, crowsfoot, 
ground hog, lamb’s quarter, violet, dandelion, 
shepherd’s purse, wild mustard, deer’s tongue, 
wild lettuce, leather britches, wild sweet- 
potato top, carpenter square, poke, wild cab- 
bage, plantain, red careless weed, elder 
leaves, and the leaves of clovers.—Mrs, 


Walter J. Hill, Missouri 





FARM WOMEN CAN TAKE IT 


Readers voted “Yes, City Women Can Help” the 
best letter in our May issue, even though it was 
critical of some farm women. It wins $10 and 
all other letters printed, $3 each. “Lads in 
Denim Blue” brought forth a shower of letters. 
Practically all of those extolling the “Lads” 
were in poetry, the opposite kind in prose. The 
favorable letters were far more numerous, Please 
vote this month. 
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Enjoy Baking 


Success witn 
FAMOUS YEAST FOAM, 
OR WE REFUND 
EVERY CENT! 





® So sure are we 
that you will en- 
joy thrilling suc- 
cess with Yeast 
Foam that we say: 
If Yeast Foam 
doesn’t bake the 
most delicious 
bread and rolls 
you ever tasted, just mail usa note 
stating cost of the ingredients—attach 
a Yeast Foam wrapper—and we will 
refund every penny you have invested. 


Save Daylight Time, Too! The Yeast 
Foam Daylight Saving Way, you pre- 
pare the dough the night before. The 
yeast works while you sleep. Next 
morning, when fully doubled in bulk, 
the dough is ready to shape into loaves. 
You can have bread out of the oven 
before noon, free the best part of day 
for other things. Get the famous Day- 
light Saving Recipe from your grocer. 


Save Trips to Store, Save Money! 
Now, with tires and gas rationed, keep 

Yeast Foam handy on your pantry shelf. 
This dry yeast keeps without refrigera- 
tion, is ready for use at your conveni- 
ence. Costs only 2c a cake—enough for 
four loaves of bread! Get Yeast Foam! 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST 
COMPANY 


1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 











I'm not 
following 
an old 
feminine 


custom 


Thanks to the improved Chi-Ches-Ters Pills— 
and the girls at the plant who told me about 
them—I no longer suffer on; “difficult’ days”. 
Chi-Ches-Ters are so effective for simple periodic 
distress because they’re more than just a pain- 
killer. One of their ingredients is intended to 
help relax cramps and tensions that cause pain. 
And there’s an added iron factor tending to help 
build up your blood. Be sure to try them for 
“those days’. Ask your druggist tomorrow for 
a 50¢ size, and follow directions on the package, 


Cui-CuHeEs-TERS PILLS 
For relief from “‘periodic functional di. e 
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A 312-acre farm in Win- 


SICK FARM 
MADE WELL 


Illinois, 
ra ise 


nebago 
that 
enough feed for 12 cows five years ago, now 
grows feed aplenty today for a herd of 42 
Guernsey milkers, 40 head of young stuff, and 
110 fattening porkers. 

C. A. Webster operates the farm. He’s on 
the tractor in the photo above. When he 
moved onto it in March, 1939, the place was 
so run-down and eroded it “produced only 
sandburs and weeds.” Soil-building prac- 
tices rescued the farm from the road to 
abandonment, and built production up to 
a_ peak. 

Five acres of corn now fill the silo that 
required 15 acres four years ago. Last year 
he put up another silo to feed his dairy 
herd. The dairy barn has been enlarged to 
take care of the expanded herd, which aver- 
aged 334 pounds of butterfat last year. 

Webster’s soil-building plan has placed 
100 acres in contour strip crops. An addi- 
tional 30 acres are terraced, 95 acres are now 
in renovated permanent pasture, and 35 
acres are protected woodland. 

Last year Webster grew a full 60-acre al- 
lotment of corn, and had 70 acres of alfalfa 
and red clover hay. Some of the corn made 
100 bushels per acre. 


county, 
wouldn't 


ARC WELDING Using an are welder, 
ON THE FARM I. G. Pitzen built a 


pea-duster for control 
of pea weevil on his farm in Latah county, 
Idaho. It took about $100 worth of ma- 
terials to make the duster, which consisted 
of a fan unit mounted on the rear of his 
tractor. 

The fan blows rotenone dust through 
tubular booms supported on caster wheels 
extending on either side of the tractor, and 
covering a swath 72 feet wide. The dust is 
kept down among the vines by a 20-foot 
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canvas apron which 
drags over the vines 
behind the duster. 
This rig gets over 
Mr. Pitzen’s 440 
acres of rap- 
idly. 

The are welder 
(a 200-ampere unit) 
also helps to keep 
other machinery in 
repair, for the Pitz- 
en farm of 900 acres 


peas 


grows wheat, oats, 
barley and sweet 
clover. His experi- 
ence with are weld- 
ing provides these 
suggestions for 
other farmers who 


are interested: 
The 150- to 200- 
alternating- 
welding 


ampere 
current 
unit operating on a single phase 220-volt cir- 
a 3- to 5-kilovolt-ampere 
transformer is the usual type of welding 
equipment used on farms. Another unit is 
the 150-ampere direct current welder driven 
by a 5- or 7%4-horsepower portable farm 
motor. Most farmers find it easier to learn 
are welding with the direct-current type arc 
welding units, but the new a. c. arc welding 
rod increases the possibility of handling scrap 
metals, such as car frames and pipes. 
Where a farmer is served by a transformer 
than one cus- 
tomer, it will be install an 
transformer for the are welding 
service. The welder should be operated on 
220 volts, and to avoid too great a dis- 
turbance on the farmer’s other electric uses, 
he should put in a separate connection for 
the welder as close as possible to the trans- 


former.—Hobart -Beresford 


cuit supplied by 


that is used to supply more 
necessary to 


individual 


Scarcity of 
lumber and 
abundance of 
priorities didn’t keep V. C. Swigart, DeWitt 
county, Illinois, from having a needed new 
barn. Down in the patch of timber he had 
bought a dozen years ago were some good 
black oak, red oak and red elm trees. Farm 
work wasn’t so pressing last winter, so he 
cut some of the trees, sawed the logs into 
lumber and ran the lumber through a planer. 

What could be simpler? Now a new barn, 
60’ x 68’, and big enough to house 60 head 
of cattle and 150 to 200 tons of straw and 
other loose feed, stands on the Swigart farm 
and wartime farm production has gone up 
another notch. 

The haymow, which from floor to roof peak 
measures 28 feet, was designed for the stor- 
age of about 90 tons of loose feed in the 
center, and 30 tons of baled straw or other 
feed on either side. If all the feed were baled, 


BUILT BARN FROM 
HIS OWN TREES 


a°S WIFE @ JULY 


0 TLE JOURNEYS IN 
i MANAGEMENT 


the storage capacity would, of course, be in- 
creased, perhaps to 200 tons. 

The siding of the barn is of red oak. 
Red and black oak were used for the rafters. 
The sheathing is of red elm. 

The owner’s estimates of his costs are: 
labor, $800; galvanized roofing, $310; lumber 
(at $15 a thousand feet), $325; hardware, 
$100; gravel for approach from house and 
entrance-ways, $35; in all $1,570. 


DRYING HAY An easy-to-build hay 
IN THE BARN dryer developed by the 
Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority several years ago is increasing in use 
on farms in the mountain and foothill areas of 
southeastern states, where rainfall aver- 
ages about four inches a month from May 
through September. Most of this rain comes 
as brief showers, with just enough precipita- 
tion at any one time to ruin a cutting of hay. 
Where the T.V.A. method is used, freshly- 
cut hay is placed in the barn loft, over a 
network of inverted troughs. Air is forced 
through the troughs by a small three-horse- 
power electric fan to cure the hay thor- 
oughly. Costs range from $80 to $350 each, 
including lumber used in building troughs, 
the blower, labor, electrical materials, belts 
and one-quarter the value of the motor. 
The larger the barn, the more the installation 
costs, 


FED HATCHERY 0n a farm near Cor- 
EGGS TO PIGS vallis, Oregon, lives 

H. L. Watenpaugh, 
who has 50 hogs. He saw a hatcheryman 
dump out infertile eggs that had been in the 
incubator for three days. 

“Why not feed these eggs to my pigs,” 
thought Watenpaugh. The outcome of his 
thinking was an agreement by which he gets 
all the infertile eggs and at the end of the 
season when the pigs are sold, the hatchery- 
man is to receive one-tenth of what the pigs 
bring. 

Starting the small pigs slowly on this 
concentrated egg ration, Watenpaugh gradu- 
ally adds to the amount until he is feeding 
about 2,000 eggs each day to his 50 pigs. 
Eggs‘are dumped into the troughs, shells and 


all. 


ROLLED-UP Leo Stephani, LaPorte 
SUDAN HAY county, Indiana, chops 20 

acres of Sudan grass hay 
a year for feeder cattle, and he finds that 
cylindrical bales, made with a new kind of 
pick-up baler, makes the Sudan easier to 
handle, because the bales pack closer in the 
mow or in piles. 

Leo’s son Richard says: “We sow about 12 
pounds of seed to the acre, thick enough to 
make it grow fine. We don’t sow until the 
middle of June. After mowing last fall we 
hired a machine that rolled up 2,000 bales, 
tied around with string. We like the rolls 
better by far than the old-fashioned bales.” 
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“ra car now in service has more puile into “Ie can k 
it than any of us normally gets out. driving, make tires go 
_ , so that fightin men can have more It can 
They were puilt that Wy for the same reason ag d 
, ae KS : : - srotect. your investment an conserve the na 
that engineers esign extra margins of safety ; ; d dd 
- on ridges ; tional asset represente by the twenty-o mil- 
‘nto bridges — to make sure that they will stand : : 
sag d lion cars now in use- 
up even under extreme conditions. 
Ti. oe . “a? . = 46 2asVv > ¢ > 1e J md ; 
That extra serviceability — call 1 ‘Reserve It's €asy as rotect the or ree er "AL 
Value’ — 4% come in mighty handy 10W that sg = h roa “ are 4 yore 
the country needs all the good we can get from agit er all the things DY .* ould be Eon - 
any cat. it are rightl done at the right time 
“That may mean more care than you give your 
car in peaceume — few people do all the things 
pe 
- the Cat Manuals call for. 
“But Im here not merely tO service your car 
as it should be serviced — but to explain what 
it needs 4” why. Come in _and let me show 
ou how tt capitalize fully o© the ‘Reserve 
+mes wnen it is really needed ” 
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SAVE MONEY... 


Charming Hollywood Star 
Bonita Granville says. 
“HAPPY DAY, WHEN 1 
DISCOVERED KOOL-AID! 
ITSA TASTY, COOLING 
THIRST-QUENCHER rh. 
GRAND AND GLORIOUS 
TREAT THESE HOT 
SUMMER DAYS! YOU'LL 
ENJOY IT TOO!” 





FAMILY 
SIZE 
PKG 








ONE-MAN 
350 Cuts .*y 
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The OTTAWA 


Driven through safety clutch control from any 
power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 

fells trees, cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 

Cut Wood the Fast Easy Way 

Make big money sawing wood while fuel is FR 

high. Turn your wood Tot into cash. Help EE 

save other fuels needed to win the war. BOOK 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. Price 
D717 Forest Ave. Ottawa, Kans. = 
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should be treated at once. For quick 
relief apply OIL-O-SOL. It soothes, 
cools and comforts. Used by thou- 
sands, This effective inhibitory anti- 
septic is also valuable in treating mos- 


insect bites and minor injuries —cuts, 


—combats infection, Only 50c at drug- 
gist’s. Mustsatisfy you or money back. 
Get Mosso’s OIL-O-SOL today. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one-can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. .. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 
erous trial box. © 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3004-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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) Remember Sunburn isa real burn and 


quito, chigger and other non-venomous | 
scratches. Quickly helps relieve pain picks vegetables when the plants are wet 
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N JULY most garden beginners will 

agree with the observation made by 

Charles Dudley Warner. In “My Summer 
in a Garden,” he wrote these words: “Blessed 
be agriculture, if one does not have too 
much of it.” 

Along with bugs, weeds, hot weather and 
the need for constant cultivation, some of 
the beginner’s mistakes begin to show up. 
Along with the first crops from their gardens, 
are also gathering some new 
A seedsman relates this incident, 
beginners are 


beginners 
knowledge. 
which illustrates how some 
handicapped: 

A woman bought beans for 
planting admitted she “didn’t know much 
gardening,” and asked if there was 
anything she could do to make sure all 
the beans would grow. The seedsman replied 
that it would be helpful to dust the seed to 
seedborne diseases. The woman 


“Should I use a cloth or a brush?” 


How to Identify Pests 
Protecting garden plants from pests isn’t 
so hard if you know which pests to watch 
out for, and something about the damage they 
do. There are numerous bulletins available, 


who some 


about 


control 


asked 


| showing pictures of the more common garden 


insects and samples of their work, and giving 
directions for control. 

The restrictions on rotenone, safe and 
effective in controlling garden pests, have 
been removed so that home gardeners should 
be able to get all they need. Other safe 
and effective materials are pyrethrum, nico- 
tine sulphate and cryolite. Makers of in- 
secticides are doing their best to make the 
supply of scarce materials go farther. Rote- 
none, for example, goes two or three times 
dusts when combined with a 
prussic acid. 

Some of the ailments of garden crops are 
caused by plant diseases rather than plant 
insects. Prevention and control of these dis- 
eases can be accomplished by spraying or 
dusting. Bulletins on garden pests describe 
the diseases and tell what to use in spraying 
and dusting to check trouble. 

Cultivate When Plants Are Dry 

Plant diseases that affect the leaves, pods 
and fruits spread from plant to plant during 
rainy periods. Likewise, the diseases are 
spread by the gardener who cultivates or 


with rain or dew. This applies particularly 
to beans, tomatoes, eggplants, cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins, squash—cultivate or pick 
when plants are dry. 

If birds are a garden pest, and you can’t 
keep them away, try this plan submitted by 
Mrs. J. H. Harris, California: 

“Black thread helps to keep birds away 
from berry patches. For strawberries, I take 
two sticks as’ long as the rows are wide, 
and in each stick I put tacks an inch apart. 


| I put one stick at the end of each row 


(crosswise) and string black thread from 


JULY 





Cultivate your garden frequently to kill 
weeds and save soil moisture. 
a 
tack to tack, like telephone wires. 

“The birds get their feet tangled in the 
thread and soon learn to stay away. I also 
strung black thread in a berry bush, and 
that kept blackbirds away, even though they 
had a nest in a tree nearby.” 

All too often dry weather is Garden Enemy 
No. 1. If it is necessary to water the garden, 
give it a good soaking and then wait until 
the plants show signs of thirst before water- 
ing again. A light sprinkling every day does 
little good, and may do harm because it en- 
courages the plant roots to stay near the 
surface of the soil. 

To hold soil moisture, keep down all weeds. 
After rains, as soon as the ground can be 
worked, cultivate to prevent formation of 
a soil crust. If soil is cultivated frequently 
it will absorb more water when rain comes. 

Gardeners in semi-arid regions, where rain 
is none too abundant, might try a drought- 
proof garden described by Mrs. H. H. Huston, 
Montana: 

Drought-Proof Garden 

“At the east end of my house, between the 
house and the garage, was a plot of grass- 
bound soil 33x21 feet. I spaded it and beat 
the soil from the grass roots. For two years 
we have sheep-manured it. 

“Ten inches under the surface I placed 
tin can tunnels and troughed the rain-water 
run-off from the house roof into these tun- 
nels. When rainfall is insufficient, I pump 
water into the tunnels. 

“Around the fence I have hollyhocks, iris, 
California poppies, wistaria; in the center, 
vegetables. In 1942 I canned 150 quarts of 
tomatoes from this plot. As I wash dishes 
or work at my sink, I lift my eyes often to 
my flowers. 

“This year I have changed the fence to 
include more ground on the south. The 
addition is for flowers and vines only—the 
old part is now to be used for strawberries. 

“We own 2,404 acres, so I didn’t need a 
Victory spot, but we are alone since our son 
has been in the armed services for two years, 
and I need a beauty spot. I’m thinking town 
dwellers could use my idea for a small 
Victory Garden.” 
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Says EDGAR: “My name means 
‘good spearman.’ 1 speak for our mil- 
lions of men with bayonets. We know 
how to use our bayonets. And we 
know why we're using them—to keep 
our country what we've made it.”” 





SayS MOSES: “My name means 
‘drawn from the water.’ I've been res- 
cued twice from torpedoed ships. I’m 
ready to go back again. You give us 
the ships—and the cargo to fill ’em— 
and we'll sail em.” 


SHT 1943, ETHYL CORPORATION 


Says CONRAD: “My name 
means ‘wise counsellor.’ I'm a volun- 
teer Block Leader in our town. It’s my 
job to pass on to you wise counsel 
about enemy rumors, wartime nuttri- 
tion problems and other things we all 
need to know.”’ 









Says HORTENSE: “My name 
means ‘gardener’ —and am I proud of 
my Victory garden! Now I have plenty 
of good home-grown vegetables to put 
up for next winter and to save points.” 
























Says ETHYL: “My name is the trade 
mark name of a fluid that is helping America’s 
war planes fly higher, faster and farther. It is 
Ethyl fluid, which today oil companies put 
into all their high-octane fighting gasoline to 
prevent knock and to step up power. 

“After the war my trade mark name and em- 
blem will be your guide to better gasoline than 
you've ever had before . . . and to best per- 
formance from the automobiles of the future. 





“Remember this when occasionally 
your service station may be unable to 
supply you from the pump marked 
‘Ethy!.’ Remember, too, that Ethyl fluid 
is made only by the Ethyl Corporation.” 











FREE BOOKLET 


names are given in the fascinating illustrated booklet, “What's 
in a Name?” It’s free—no obligation—just mail coupon. 


ee eae Tee 
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ETHYL CORPORATION 
Room 3510, Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 





TELLS WHAT YOUR NAME MEANS Please send me a free copy of “What's in a Name?” 
—— 
The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and feminine Gene 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 





City. State 

















EASY WAY TO OPEN 


STUY PN 


NOSTRILS }>> 









DUE TO COLDS 


When nostrils are 
clogged, nose feels raw, 
sore, membranes swol- 
len —reach for cooling, 
soothing Mentholatum, 
quick! Spread it thor- 
oughly inside each nos- 
tril and b-r-e-a-t-h-e, 

Instantly comforting 
Mentholatum starts 
4 vital actions: 1) It helps 
thin out thick mucus; 
2) Soothes irritated 
membranes; 3) Helps 
reduceswollen passages; 
4) Stimulates nasal 
blood supply. Every 
breath brings quick wel- 
come relief! Jars, 30¢. 
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Due to Puffs, 
Shoulder Gall, 
Bruises, Strains 


KEEP HORSE 
AT WORK 


@ Farmers know there’s nothing so good 
as Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, bruises, puffs, strains. Many 
leading veterinaries have been using 
Absorbine for over 50 years. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood to 
the injury to help carry off the conges- 
tion. Absorbine often brings swellings 
down in only a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all”’ but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. Never blisters or removes hair. 
It costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











ABSORBINE 
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Crry Cuick Fever 


By Roy H. Park 


OT so long The New Yorker 
magazine told of a Park avenue so- 
to one of the 


ago 
ciety woman who went 
most expensive psychiatrists in town to find 
with her. She 
reported that heard a 
rooster crowing. Two months and $600 
later she discovered that the family in the 
apartment above her did have a pet rooster. 


matter 
morning she 


out what was the 


every 


There may be more trouble ahead for this 
lady. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just reported that city 


people bought 62,500,000 baby chicks be- 
tween January 1 and April 1. City worker, 
from the Greenwich Village to the humblest 
bank clerk’s cottage, has a rash of 
chick fever. The OPA and the meat shortage 
have scared him silly. He means to have 
fresh and_ broilers if he has to 
grow them in the bathtub. 

The chicken business is fairly easy to get 


severe 


even 


eggs 


into. Big city depart- 
ment stores are running 
full page advertisements 


for ready-made chicken 
coops that will house 25 
biddies (a super-bargain 
at $98.50), and 16-week- 
old pullets (almost ready 
to lay and only $2.79 
apiece). Estate 

in New York’s exclusive 
Westchester county are 
going into the chicken 
business on a big scale; 
estate 


owners 


in one day three 
owners queried the coun- 
ty’s Farm Bureau for 
plans for houses to ac- 
commodate up to 5,000 
layers. In Red Bank, N. 
J., the commuters are 
paying up to 30c apiece 
for day-old chicks. 


A fellow in Indianapolis 


Lloyd 
Larson long distance right after Larson fin- 
ished his poultry program over a Chicago 
me some information on 
how to start baby chicks—tell me everything,” 
said the phone caller. 


called 


radio station. “Give 


Here a Chick, There a Chick 

afternoon and Lloyd 
wanted to get home to his own flock. He 
suggested that booklets on chick-raising 
from A to Z could be had for the asking at 
Purdue University. “Can’t wait,” came the 
answer. “I’ve got the chicks—200 of them in 


It was a Saturday 


my basement now.” 

Prize stories come from Macy’s “Barn- 
yard” on the fifth floor of the big department 
store in New York City. Russ Rafferty of 
Va., had a few hours in New 
York and was going to see a show. He 
wandered by Macy’s “Barnyard”—that was 
show enough for him. He stayed there. Folks 
remedies and 


tichmond, 


worth of 
lamps when they ordered 


were buying $25 
$15 disinfectant 
25 chicks. 

A farmer who went to New York and took 
his wife into the dress department at Macy’s 
says buxom ladies came down to the dress 
department with boxes and handbags full 
of chicks. He and his wife heard them cheep 





while his wife was trying on dress after dress. 

Macy’s was the first big city department 
store to promote the backyard chicken busi- 
ness on a grand scale. Reportedly it put 
$250,000 into its “Barnyard,” not a little 
of which went for inventory. There you find 
everything from toy brooders to equipment 
suitable only for a big poultry ranch. Other 
stores would have followed Macy’s, only 
they couldn’t get equipment. Bamberger’s 
of Newark, N. J., a Macy affiliate, will prob- 
ably soon open a barnyard with supplies 
from Macy’s. Hecht’s in Washington, Mar- 
shall Field in Chicago and other department 
stores decided against a barnyard. None the 
less, they say orders for thousands of baby 
chicks have already been received by mail. 

If this city chick fever is carried through 
on the present scale, the effect and the hang- 
over may be even worse than some of the 
stuff that came out of the prohibition bath- 
tubs. There’s a shortage 
of poultry equipment. 
Chester Davis himself 
points to a 20 per cent 
shortage in feed supplies. 
Dr. R. C. Ogle, Poultry 
Specialist at Cornell Uni- 
versity, sums it up this 
way: 

“Ninety per cent of the 
people who are attempt- 
ing to raise baby chicks 
without preparation, fa- 
cilities, or experience in 
handling them are wast- 
ing their time, invest- 
ment and the purchased 
feed. What is more seri- 
ous, they are taking the 
chicks and supplies away 


from folks who know 
how and who have the 
space.” 


A good many of these chicks, of course, 
won’t survive because the backyard mortality 
rate is considerably higher than the farm 
average. City flocks are bound to feel the 
feed shortage. Table scrap alone won't be 
able to take over the feeding job and do 
it right. 

A better than average city poultryman is 
Ralph McGill, Editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. Ralph is, to say the least, farm- 
minded. He decided he ought to get into the 
chicken business, too. He bought 25 chicks, 
told his friends he was going to have 25 hens 
all laying an egg a day. That would be 25 
eggs a day and if his friends were good 
enough to listen to his poultry experiences 
he would share his eggs with them. 

When the chicks got old enough to be 
recognizable, Ralph found he had 13 roosters, 
four pullets and eight casualties. “Now,” 
says Emory Cocke, the feed broker who tells 
the story, “there’s not a fellow in all of 
Georgia more sympathetic to agriculture’s 
problems.” 

Let’s see, now—13 roosters would make a 
chicken dinner every Sunday for 13 weeks, 
and an extra egg or two might come in 
handy. Wonder if I could raise soine biddies 
in the bathtub of my third floor apartment in 
Ithaca, New York. 
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Pre-war view of Plymouth’s half-mile long assembly lines—long since changed to war production. 


_— REMEMBER WELL, who find 

the promise of quality on which 
they chose a Plymouth has been 
fulfilled in generous measure. 
Plymouth economy and long life 
are more talked about in these days 
than ever before. 


And Plymouth owners can well 
expect that the engineering “know 
how” and high-precision manufac- 
turing technics—which produced 
a great car for them—are broadly 
and intensively engaged today in 
war production. 


The huge Plymouth plants, where 
half-mile long assembly lines once 
turned out upwards of 600,000 great 
cars a year, are now vast volume 


production centers contributing 
heavily to Chrysler Corporation’s 
many important war contracts. 


Foundation of the saying “Plym- 
outh Builds Great Cars” was the 
fact—proven among some three 
million Plymouth owners. The rep- 
utation follows these cars where 
they are sought today by second, 
third, fourth-hand buyers. The 
reputation is remembered when 
people talk about the new car they 
will buy after the war. 


Meanwhile, present Plymouth 
owners are fortunate in the nation- 
wide service and parts availability 
through Plymouth dealers every- 
where. Indeed, car owners of other 


makes, too, are securing compe- 
tent service from those Plymouth 
dealers. 


And meanwhile, the thought— 
“Plymouth.Builds Great Cars”—has 
so many living representatives on 
the streets and highways, so many 
devoted witnesses among the public 
that even several years of building 
tank, airplane and cannon assem- 
blies, and no cars, in the Plymouth 
plants could not obliterate its mean- 
ing in the automotive world—nor 
the promise it holds with peace. 


PLYMOUTH ... Division of 


Chrysler Corporation 


WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
IN VICTORY 
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go YOU KHON 


POISON IVY 


-..WHEN YOU SEE IT? 


Here's how to spot this “snake in the grass’’! 
Poison Ivy has 3 leaves. The leaves are oily— 
have a waxy appearance. And, as seen above, 
they are pointed like spearheads. 

Beware! Poison Ivy grows everywhere— 
from backyard to backwoods. KNOW IT 
when you see it! And know what to do if 
you get it! 

Don’t scratch those Poison Ivy blisters. 
That spreads it. Instead use ANTIPHLOGISTINE! 
Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE, at room tempera- 
ture, 1/4, inch thick on gauze or cotton cloth. 
Change the dressing every 8 to 12 hours. 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE eases the itching. It helps 
to promote healing. 


Here’s an efficient first aid dressing! Keep 


it in your home for many emergencies! 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE’S ALL-AROUND | 
USEFULNESS: for burns, sprains, strains, | 
muscular lumbago, chest cold symptoms— | 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE is always a friend in need! | 


Anti phlogistine 


Always keep a 
package handy 
for emergencies. 





A product of é 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
*Save this picture to help you identify Poison Ivy 








OUR J/GMTINGGEAR 
FOR A FIGHTING YEAR 
COLLAR PADS 


T.., going is made 


easier — shoulders are 
protected—breathing is 
easier—production hours 
go up—when your horses 
and mules wear collar 
pads. Give them FIGHT- 
ING GEAR to keep the 


home plows turning. 
1-F-5 








\) 
Ta-pat-co 
COLLAR-PADS 


FREE BREATHING 





With Kiust Pronfed Red Hook 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS AND COLLAR CHOKE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 








PRECISION 


ELEctric FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Tunes A Boy Can Do 










Jimmy Lee Heizer, a city boy, age 9, cut school in 
Saint Lovis May 23 (with permission, of course), 
and went all alone 400 miles to his grandmother's 
Ohio farm to help take care of her garden and 
chickens. His grandmother lives alone. Her 92-acre 
farm is operated by Jimmy's Uncle Bob, who lives 
with his wife and baby daughter in a new house 
down the lane toward the road. 





Jimmy got a kick out of learning to milk. For the 
most part, though, he did lighter work. He drove 
the mules to the hay wagon while his Uncle Bob 
loaded hay, and rode the mule to the fork when 
hay was being put into the barn. 





He fed eight brood sows, kept water before the 
shoats (up to 65 at one time) and threw out corn 
to them, brought the cows in from the pasture, 
turned the calves in to their mothers, took water to 
the men in the field. 


Here’s proof 
there are many farm 
chores a boy can do 
about aswell as aman 


ees’ tar: 
~ 


ne 





Cleaning out the chicken house was one of the jobs 
Jimmy learned how to do in helping with poultry. 
But chickens and garden weren't enough to keep 
him busy, so he helped Uncle Bob, also two other 
uncles whose farms are within a few miles. 





He pushed the loaded milk cart to the milk house, 
shelled beans from the garden, pulled corn, picked 
fruit and vegetables, and still had time to visit his 
grandmother and play with Uncle Bob's year-old 
baby daughter. 





Says Jimmy's dad: “There’s nothing better for 
youngsters than learning to work young and learn- 
ing to like it. Jimmy has done both and it wasn't 
monotonous. No boy can develop normally in the 
city. Nature is the best teacher.” 
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“We saw a herd of twenty steers” 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: I suppose you lose a 
steer every now and then, don’t you? 

FARMER: I try not to, but you have to expect some 
losses. 

NEW YORK LIFE AGENT; If you were to lose one 
extra steer every year it wouldn't ruin you, would it? 
FARMER: I wouldn't like it, but I guess I could stand 
it all right. 

NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Well, suppose you did 


lose an extra steer every year; and, then, twenty years 


yet and able to do a man’s work. She also has the 
problem of raising all the money that would be needed 
to pay your debts and the extra expense of hired help... 


Then . . . down the road comes this herd of twenty 
steers—more than you had lost—and they turn into 
your farm here. It is your answer to your family’s 
problem, because you had arranged it that way. 


FARMER: How? 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: You may think this 
esd | about a herd of twenty steers coming down the 


ouse, from now, you and [ are sitting on the porch steps just road is just a day-dream. But did you ever stop to 
neon the way we are now. We look down the road a there think that if those steers had been changed into dol- 
ah is a herd of twenty fattened steers, all ready for market. lars, a 20-Year Endowment Policy could work out 

They come down the road and turn into the yard here something like that? Not exactly, of course, but let 
— —every one of those extra steers you had lost in the me show you how. 





ee 


twenty years. It would be pretty nice, wouldn't it? 
FARMER: I guess so. 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Now, keep those steers 


in mind and let's suppose a different situation. Some- 
thing ‘happens to you’ during these twenty years... 
like getting to the hospital too late after an attack of 
appendicitis. Your wife has all the worry of trying to 
run the farm alone, because your boy isn’t grown up 





~ 


q The next time you see a New York Life agent, talk with him. 
He represents a company which is nearly one hundred years 
old, His company has always been mutual, with no stock- 
holders, and pays dividends to policyholders only. It is one 
of the strongest legal reserve companies In the world. 


a a 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


4 Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 





> COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Safety is alwags the first consideration... Nothing else is so important q 
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Send for Free Blueprints 


of correct shingle applica- 
tions. Address Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
be S. A. or Vancouver, Can- 
ada. 
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BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP *- WEAR LONGER 
* At Leading Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere * 









Ger relief from the mad- 
dening itching, burning 
and soreness of simple 
& piles or hemorrhoids—with 
Unguentine Rectal Cones— 
made by the makers of fa- 
mous Unguentine. 


Millions of these soothing, pain-relieving, anti- 
septic rectal cones have been sold. Try them— 
and if you do not get prompt relief, consult 
your physician. 

Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 
purchase price if you are not satisfied, 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES gaps 


®Rerg. U. S. Pat. 
By the Makers of 








*Unguentine 





Now She Shops 
“Cash And Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quicke 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness, 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood. Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 





The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic paroxysms— helps 
you breathe more easily. 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependably uniform — its qual- 
ity insured through rigid lab- 
oratory control. Try ASTH- 
MADOR in powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture form. At all 
drug stores — or write today for 
a free sample. 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., DEPT. P. 12 





AIRCRAFT Designing & Engineering 










er for a job with good pay and a future. 


Ss A understand. 


FRE! 


ARYAN 


trated catalog. 


| OTTAWA | Kolomy-\ 4 
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ices ever Ss There is a bi 
AWA Log Saw, * easily Sporatede 
lot into TAWA, 


Wood ‘street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 


You can learn to design airplanes. A 
Ryan Home Study Course in Aeronau- 
tical re yoo will prepare you quick- 


No experience 
24-page valuable illus- 


AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
837 Lindbergh Field, San Diego, California 








@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 


—~ * « « When copper’s available. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 











BUGS IN YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN? 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray to kill in- 
sects in Victory Gardens, Safe when sprayed 
to humans, bifds, pets. 35c bottle makes 
several quarts. Buy Red Arrow Spray where 


you buy garden supplies. 
Send post card for new illustrated 
“Garden Insect Identification 
an ontrol Chart.’ Address: McCormick 


Sales Company, Dept. 2P7, Baltimore, Md. 
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AND COMMENT 





(Continued from page 14) 


is now rampaging all over Iowa. The fight 
started when Iowa State College issued a 
pamphlet containing the statement that oleo- 
margarine “compares favorably with butter, 
both in nutritive value and palatability,” and 
asserting that “in spite of the food value and 
efficiency of margarine, dairy interests have 
been rather effective in suppressing its use.” 
Francis Johnson, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, led the attack on the pamphlet 
by deploring the “apparent tendency to make 
over Iowa State College into a tax-supported 
blueprint of Harvard University.” I. W. 
Reck, manager of the Sioux City Milk 
Producers Association, wanted to know: 
“How long would a man employed by a 
railroad who advocated shipping by truck 
be employed on the railroad payroll?” 
“The fundamental right of a member of 
the college staff to analyze and present data 
which develop from his studies cannot be 
safely abridged by any agency,” replied 
Dr. Charles E. Friley, president of the 
college. “The right of the institution to 
publish facts is not a debatable question in 


this nation.” He offered to submit the 
pamphlet, paragraph by paragraph, to re- 


view by a committee representing the college 
staff and dairy interests, and abide by 
the results. 


BOOKS CLOSED 


| pews gpa there is still livestock 
on hand to be fed out of shrinking 
protein supplies. Managers of G. L. F. 


co-operative stores in the East are being 
instructed not to take on any new feed 
customers, nor make future commitments 
with old ones. And the Poultry Producers 
of Central California closed their books to 
new members. 


WHY GUAYULE WAS LIMITED 
HE food and manpower crisis was what 
put the blanket on plans for extended 

guayule rubber production in the Southwest. 

Rubber Administrator Jeffers makes this 

clear in his latest report, in which he ex- 

plains that farmers were turned aside from 
the guayule program to face the food emer- 
gency. 

Meanwhile the synthetic rubber industry 
is being built up, and every effort is being 
made to encourage natural rubber produc- 
tion in Latin America. It looks as though 
the incipient American guayule industry were 
headed for the cellar. 


MACHINERY ROUNDUP 

HE Army will help repair your flood- 

damaged machinery, but you'll have to 
pay for the job. Also, if you file with your 
dealer a paper stating “I certify to the 
War Production Board that I am a farmer 
and that the supplies covered by this order 
are needed now and will be used for the 
operation of a farm,” you may be able to 
get new equipment, whether you’re in the 
flood country or not. At least that’s what 
WPB says. 

WPB has issued a priorities regulation 
enabling dealers to obtain supplies of 66 
emergency items, which they can pass along 
to you in amounts up to $25 worth. 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 17) 


none of the 
manship so often exhibited from the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Churchill left little doubt that he knows 
exactly what he is doing, what he wants 
and how to get it. There is much specula- 
tion as to why he and Mr. Roosevelt must 
et together so frequently. One theory is 
alarmed over the 


that the British are 
scrambled condition of affairs on the do- 
mestic front of USA, 

D 


RETURNING to the matter of strikes, the 
anti-strike legislation for war 
plants is somewhat dubious. 

As passed by the Senate, the anti-strike 


question ol 


superiority complex or show- | 


| 





bill was mild. The House re-wrote the bill | 
on the floor, which means that its provi- 
sions were crude and ill-considered, and 


the resulting howl from labor union Jeaders 
was not without some justification. 

The conference committee which must 
reconcile the two bills has a difficult job, 
and Washington is not at all sure that any 
kind of bill can get through, let alone one 
that Mr. Roosevelt would sign. 

In any case, the bill applies only to war 


plants, and would expire six months after 
the end of the war. A _ bill to restrain 
labor abuses in peace time is still in the 
future. 
s 

WHILE THE FSA is still not out of the 
woods, it is given a breath of life in the 
Agriculture Department supply bill as 
amended in the Senate, but its radical 
wings are clipped. 

Funds are restored for administrative 
expenses and to make rehabilitation loans 


not exceeding $2,500 to needy individual 
farmers, as well as to administer the Bank- 
head Farm Tenant Act and for tenant pur- 
loans under that law. Further col- 
lectivist are barred and_ those 
now under way are ordered stopped. 
Specifically, FSA purchase or lease of 
land and loans to farm co-operatives are 
both prohibited, and liquidation “as soon 
as possible” of some 195 FSA resettlement, 


( hase 


activities 


subsistence and co-operative projects is 
required. 

& 
NOT A FEW members of Congress were 


embarrassed to learn that some of the 
$7,000,000 “emergency” fund they had voted 
to the State Department was used to buy 
intoxicating liquors for official entertainment 
of the delegates attending the recent Food 
Conference at Hot Springs. That this was 
done became known when Governor Darden 
of Virginia announced he had reluctantly 
granted permission for the Department to 
transport 2,400 pints to Hot Springs. 

“Our people do not condone purchase of 
liquor from public funds” was the theme 
of several Capitol Hill speeches, admitting 
unwitting responsibility for what happened, 
but promising it won’t be permitted to 
occur again. 

Representative Rees of Kansas, coupling 
the snubbing of the press and Congress 
with the liquor incident, closed an other- 
wise serious occasion with this light but 
telling comment: “It appears that John 
Barleycorn is admitted to the conference 
but not John QO. Public.” 
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Bothered with 


CONSTIPATION? 





Juice on LD of water Ul 


t lemon 


Has a natural lax 
people, and it a! 
needed vitamins, 





TRY THIS HEALTH DRINK FIRST 
on ome 3 


ative effect for most 
ds digestion, supplies 
builds resistance, too! 


67 










’ - - P 
Here's a surprisingly simple way to avoid the 
usual harsh laxatives. 


Mest people find the juice of 1 lemon in a glass 
of water, taken first thing on arising, is all they 
need to insure prompt, normal elimination — 
gently. And lemon and water is good for you. 


Lemons Build Health! Lemons are among the 
richest sources of vitamin C, which restores 
energy, helps you resist colds and infection. 
They're the only known source of vitamin P 
(citrin) and supply valuable amounts of B,. They 





Suakist 












alkalinize—aid digestion. Millions not troubled 
with constipation take lemon and water daily 
just as a health builder. 


Why not keep regular with this refreshing 
morning drink that builds health too? Try it 
ten days, first thing on arising—see if you don’t 
benefit! 


P.$.—LEMON & SODA « Some prefer juice of 1 
lemon in half glass water with 4 to % teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as the 
foaming quiets. 





Keep regular the Healihjed way! 
<> | LEMON and WATER 


---first thing on arising 


f “Today at the Duncans’ "’— CBS, 6:15 P, M., E. T.— Mon., Wed., Fré. 











Keep car radiators cleaned out for 
greatest motor efficiency. Use 


Sani-Flush 


10¢ and 25¢ sizes 
Directions on can 





THE BEST 
Fhe PAINT JOB 








ALWAYS THIN PAINT 
\ delete WITH GUM TURPENTINE 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE + Valdosta, Ga 

















* FARMERS’ TRADING POST 








Range Size Pullet, 3 to 4 Months from Laying Age 





4 Wk. Old Leftovers 

Part pullets, part males, 
Our choice of 

breed and sex) 














IMPERIAL 


PULLETS 


Range Size oa ~ac 





Old — Aiso 
READY -TO-LAY AGE. DAY OLD PULLETS, 
Zic UP. Big type WHITE LEGHORNS, NEW 
HAMP REDS, NEW HAMP WHITES and HY- 
BRIDS. Also WHITE ROMANS, the NEW 
white egg sensation. Over 100,000 pullets now 
in our brooders. Save work, time and baby 
chick losses with started Pullets. 


By Lao J. Brosemer, 
**$1400.00 A YEAR 
FROM 350 HENS,’’ 
sent free if you ask for it 
and enclose this ad. Send 
today for pictures of new 
kinds, best breeds and Start- 
ed Pullets with new prices. 
Leftover Baby Chicks $7 4. week Old Pullet 


a 100. 
BREEDING FARMS 


Dept., 885, Delphos, Ohio, Dept. 485, 
Ottumwa, lowa, or Dept. 385, Bethany, Mo. 
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OOACE CASH IN On Bi 
SH yok Starting RICE’S SPECIALIZED BROILERS Now! 


You can make this your biggest poultry year if you act quick! 
Our Government has practically guaranteed you a profit on both eggs and poultry 
meat. Make your equipment do doubleduty. Start Broilers Now. They will be ready 
to market in 8 to 10 weeks. Use the profits to buy day old or 4 week old White Leg- 
horn pullets. I can promise you immediate delivery if you order at once. 
Last year over 10 million chicks. 


RICE’S SPECIALIZED for QUICK 
BROILER CHICKS 


BIG, HEALTHY, FAST GROWING CHICKS 
CIALLY FOR TENDER, JUICY MEAT. 


ORDER DIRECT from THIS AD 9736 2s many of tnese for 


Hatches off daily. 





We Ship C. O. D. 
If you prefer, wire 
us your order and 


SPECIALIZED 


RICE S scien CHICKS 





Demand and High Prices By 


delivery... _ 


BRED ESPE- 100 
F.0.B. 





we will ship C.0.D. 
for entire amount. 
Rush Order Today 











They will finish to 2 lbs. in 8 to 10 weeks at low feed cc cost, Enclose check or money 
order in full, together with your name, address _ co express office. But act qu 
if you want broilers this season you must order 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS Box G 


ick! 
ers acknowledged day received. 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI 








RAISE GOOD QUALITY CHICKS FOR BIG PROFITS 





POULTRY 


ee ee 
“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT."’ This free book 
reveals successful profitable poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by Harry . La international author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
rreater income. dick yourself and your Government now! 
earn at home quick ~ he Ee? at low cost. Get facts. Write 
for Free Book No obligation. National Poultry In- 
stitute, Dept. 60- on of Center, New 


CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS U. 5S. Aprroved—Pullocum 
Tested. Thousands weekly. From one America’s oldest 
established hatcheries. 36 years breeding experience to 











help you get production needed now. Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Big English-type Leghorns and other 
prostmaking breeds. Also Turkey Poults. Get FREE Cata- 
of 14 day protection guarantee 

Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box “97, Ramsey, Indiana. 
DO YOUR PART to meet growing food Raise 


shortage. 
more Carney chicks this summer and fall. Government 
Supported prices assure fair profits. Carney breeding for 
fast growth—early maturity means quick turnover. Low 
prices on sexed unsexed chicks—all leading breeds— 
save you money. Write Today for Free Book on wartime 

poultry management. 
Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, 


FREE BOOK—‘‘How to Manage Poultry for Extra Wartime 
Profits’’ will help you raise summer and fall chicks. 
Increasing demand for food means big opportunity espe- 
cially with Davis fast even feathering, early 
maturing chicks. Our Save you money. All 
leading breeds sexed Prompt delivery. Write 
for Free book Today 

Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, 


RAISE MORE SUMMER AND FALL CHICKS for meat or 
bd, ree book on wartime poultry management will 
he , yu. Salem ‘* ichammpionstaip breeding’ means fast 
£ EF early maturity heavy production. Choice of lead- 
ir money-making breeds sexed or unsexed at remark- 
ably reasonable prices. Write Today for Free book anc 
prices. Prompt delivery 
Salem Hatchery, 


UNCLE SAM WANTS YOUR HELP. Raise summer and fall 
hicks to meet rising demand for food—earn big profits 
assured by government supported minimum Cash 
Seymour’s sound breeding for meat or 
choice of all leading breeds—sexed or 
> makes possible low prices—prompt 

Seymour Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, 


Indiana. 





prices 
or unsexed, 


Indiana, 





Box 10, Salem, Indiana. 





Indiana. 





HELP 
DuBois 
livability 
production. 
profits, 
unsexed 
DuBois County Hi atchery, 


produce 
chicks this 
early maturity 
Government 


needed food—make 
summer and fiz 

breeding 

supported 


good profits raising 

all. Fast growth, high 
gets then: into early 
prices assure your 
save you money. 
rompt delivery 


Box 570, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





EXTRA PROFITS this year raising summer and fall chieks 


for meat or egg ood is needed and , Sade ggg ne sup- 
ported prices as sure a profit. Conrad's chicks, exed or 
unsexed, bred for fast growth, early maturity and. Sivabil- 
ity will help you save time, get earlier production. Our 


reasonable prices save you money. Write wont ad's Jackson 


County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, India 
WHY PAY sie eaicas? 





Millions of Sunshine Chicks go 








all over the . Annually, save our customers money 
and make a layers. Popular breeds. Blue Ribbon 
Matings sired by R.O.P. males _—— 200 to 340 egg hens, 
See how much you can save. Catalog Free 
Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 1022-G, Corydon, Indiana. 

GRIFFITH CHICKS BRED 25 years, Make Extra Profitable 
Layers. uick Maturing broilers. Immediate De 
Per 100 Prepaid. Big type White Leghorns $9.95. Barred 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leg-Rox 
$9.95. Free Catalog. 

Griffith's Hatchery, Box 401-E, Fulton, Missouri. 
PULLETS-HENS-HANSON’'S World Record and Tom Barron 
Breeding 354 Egg-Sired stock. Range grown. Only Michi- 
gan Breeder with new Eamesway Culling Method. Inspec- 
tion i gg 100% live arrival. Warning—Reserve Now. 


Catalog 
Lemmen 


BUSH'S money-making AAA chicks; 


304F, Holland, Michigan. 


20 breeds; 


Leghorn Farm, Box 





thousands 
4.95 up 


weekly; limited time; surplus broiler cockerels, $ ; 

sexed pullets $14.90 up big pogsial White Leghorn 

started pullets to 4 weeks, $29.95 up. Free catalog. 
Hatchery, 


sush Clinton, Mo. 





specialists for 


FERRIS LARGE LEGHORNS—White Leghorn 
breeding 


over 30 years. Trapnested, high egg-record 
flocks “exclusively—means larger, bigger profit producing 
birds for you. Free discount circular and prices. Pullets 
6-12 weeks old. George B. Ferris, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


TRIPLE GUARANTEED LARGE WHITE LEGHORNS. Han- 
son's 300-egg Sounmation stock. a AAA pullets 
$15.95; Nonsexed $8.95; Postpaid. Catal 

Box 10, Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri. 








CALHOUN’S egg-bred Baby Chicks 
old chicks; 
uality Grade Matings. 
ired chicks. 


Sexed Pullets, Cockerels; Started chicks; 
“RA 


CALHOUN Poultry Farm & Hatchery © 


produced from out- 
standing Missouri Approved, pullorum tested flocks. 


A” Grade Mating U. S.R 
Immediate shipment any quantity wanted. 


EXED PULLETS 
(2 weeks old) 
$20 Per 100 and UP 


WRITE BOX NO. F-743 
MONTROSE, MISSOURI 








WHITE 
LEGHORN 










lay matings. Save feed, 


at Once! 


Get BUSH’S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonder- 
money 
weeks loss. Bush’s well feathered 
hand-picked beauties—a real bargain! We brood and ship 
thousands weekly. FREE CAT ALOG on 26 breeds day-old 

chicks. Surplus Cockerels $4.95. Hurry —get our price list. 


= ores BUSH HATCHERY 114-G Clinton, Mo. 


STARTED PULLETS 


danger of first few 


time, 
Started Pullets are 

















BRED FROM OUR WINNERS OF 
Nat’! Egg Contest Championships 


Over 2,000 Pedigreed 300-337 egg Males in our 
to ORE EGGS— 


1943 M. NSURE YOU 
GREATER PROFITS with BAGBY CHIC 
stRmanT PULLET 
CHICKS 
Price per 100 






our Blood-tested Approved 
ling and low prices. 





STANDARD QUALITY 

S. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns ........ .. $990 5] 7% 
Beie, Sor Served ) Rocks, Red, » Wyandettes, a9 . $990 4 440 
For AA Quai Matins add 1éc per chick. 
core nee Sue ing add 3c per chick. 
Casi oe id. €o. 0.D. Shipments F.0.B8. $1.00 per 

100% Live Delivery. For immediate delivery order 
direct . FREE Catalog. 





Bagby Poultry Farm, Bor 505-G, Sedalia, Mo. 





PAT Teed 





Straight Run For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get 


an our big money making strains. From one of Ameri- 
SEXED ca's finest poultry breeding institutions. 
CHICKS $1 per 100 books order, FREE CATALOG, 


BOOTH FARMS, sox os, Clinton, Mo. Ue", 


CHICKS*30 Days Trial 


guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represented. Male or pullet chicks furnish- 
ed. Low prices. All varieties, Approved. 

Buying plan. BARGAIN PRICES & CHIC 

MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Gox 706, 





Blood Tested. Eas 
MANUAL FRE 
BUTLER, MO, 


breeds; surplus 


weekly; 20 
Started pullets, 


LIMITED TIME; thousands 
Leghorn 


cockerels $4.95 up. w — 
$29.95 up. Price fatslog % 
fiatchery, 


Squarede al Springfield. Mo. 








limited time; 20 breeds, $4.95 up 
Started pullets $29.95 up. 
Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


MIDSEASON PRICES; 
day old pullets, $14.90 up. 
Catalog ee Thompson 


SSSSS$ FROM WAYNE CHICKS. 21 





purebred varieties, 








6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. Priced reasonable. Catalog 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill. 
TURKEYS 

NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE telling about the 


new Narragansett turkeys, so easy to raise, 
home with the chickens. Tells how and 
Start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
but grow, feather up, an fatten, from the 
Gives records of remarkable results, all 

over the country. This interesting pamphlet of instructive 
**turkey talk’’ is free to farmers. 

Burns W. Beall, Route 5, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


One paptcstion a year is 
b fowl 


wonderful 
that lay at 
you can 
and die, 
they hatch. 


Cave City, Kentucky. 





CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! 
guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blu ugs 
Demand Avenarius Carbolineum ‘with arrow 'trade- 
Free folder—when writing include dealer's name. 
Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


MAMMOTH CHINCHILLA RABBITS—Breeders Supplied; 
Guaranteed Markets; Literature, Sample Furs, 25c; Large 
100 Page Illustrated Book, $1.00 (Refunded). 

Behre ns, Orangeburgh, New York. 








RAISE Sheets FOR PROFIT. Magazine puts you in touch 


with markets. Copy 10c. Booklet a twenty breeds, 
N.Y. 


and magazine for six months 25c. Add 
‘Small Stock Farmer. Dept. 1, 
Most 
Large 
Pa. 








Pearl River, 





CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Rabbits. 
Valuable Fur. Best Meat. Most Sag Small Cost. 
Profit. Willow Brook Farm, R. Sellersville, 


wool, Raw Furs, Hides, Rabbit skins wanted. Top cash 
prices. Shipments solicited. Established 190 
Keystone Hide Company, Dept. FJ, Lanuneee, Penna. 








SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading — oo 
devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit ety yay, i 
$1; sample 15c. No stamps. Dept. B, Lamoni, owa. 


RAISE HIGHLY-PROFITABLE Angora Psy ts. Wool brings 
$6.50 pound. Plenty mz — ts. Send 25c for pAtesacurs, 
Instructions, Prices. hite’s, Crawfordsville, Ind 
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1@ FOUR WEEK OLD | 


| 
{4 = White Leghorn Pullets 


Rice’s Summer hatched and started pullets have greater vitality 





> LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 

















RAISE MILKI 
Noted for 


Milk and Meat are “ Weapons” of 
Victory! Milking Shorthorns, because 


a 
free book 
‘ets prac- 
i author- 
helped to 
ent now! 




































































































ier te they produce 4 percent Milk and have 
; greatest salvage value of all milk —can be raised easier and with less feed cost. Put off Rice 
Pullorum st added pl Pa wads, ROFIT: White Leghorn Pullets thissummer and have yearroundegg production. Summer 
Hence to Get the facts — FREE! Or read Milling Started —s - fay early started slump. You can double your egg 
s,, Wyan- Shorthorn Journal. Trial Subscription six months, S8c, one year $1.00 profits. Order RICE’S A Old White Le; Pullets for immediate Delivery 
ZS Cates MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dept F14, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago, Il or RICE’S 4 Week Old Leghorn Pullets for August or September delivery. 
‘ ’ A ’ 
pidin. WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 
e. Raise Help National Defense by producing meat in your back yard. 
vernment RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS’ OKEE L. RICE During August and September our 4-week-old started pullets can be raised with 
eo . World’s largest pro-| practically no heat—little labor—less feed cost, with mortality practically nil. 
breeds— Old and Young can do it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and ducer of startedpullets} Jn the past, starting summer pullets presented great difficulties, but with our air 
wartime I a to | - B. — hite poomenates conditioned starting plants and especially designed shipping boxes we can start 
. t ' i o e Leghorns — 3 “ ye r . : > 
diana American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Colo. © them better, ship with less loss and they will live and thrive after you receive 
“Wartime GOAT r RAISERS: pare Jour animals ‘milking for all | them in hot weather even better than thesamechicks would in the Spring. The Gov- 
a Y ey're wort Oo ’ maintain high production for Raina s 3 : - 
| chicks. nths after coming fresh? The Purina plan of bree | FREE ernraent'syear round floorand ceilingshaveeliminated theupsand downsoftheegg 
ity espe- nagement, mi edi ne and sanitation ican help your,© market. Our 4-week-old pulletsdelivered in August or September give late starters 
) ey, All Goat Book, and ‘full. day" 3 feed fora goat. aoe ’ it CA TA LO G an equal or better opportunity for profits than those who started their chicks early. 
rite rept we urina ills, St. ouis Mo. 'e sallabout new de- . T . 
BUY cee ae tw in-purpose and twin-producing | velopments in Amer- RICE’S DAY OLD RICE’S 4 WEEK OLD RICE’S DAY OLD 
t < Roth "products of high quality. © Beautiful "type, ica's most profitable er ty PUL STRAIGHT RUN 
rdy 00 grazers. 8 bs ow & fatte reac 4 i 
Write for breeder lists, free Eulidebo ke mapican Shee bad laying breed. $4 $2500 
shire Registry Assn., Box 10, LaFz ayette, Indiana Pe 100 Per 100 
“MAKE PIGS LAUGH AT CHOLERA.” Be the Wise Parmer, . Immediate August- i 
e money; do your own vaccinating. Obtain Government We Ship 4 0. D. September Delivery 
1 ed serum virus, syringe, instructions—from your drug- 
or Rea Serum Company, St. Louis, Missouri. If you want your ORDER ee FROM THIS AD— Den’ "th wale—gend your ender in to 
ae eee MEET THESE 1 ‘FASCINATING MILCH GOATS and their day old chicks at | appointed } Encl — —— ys “ys a vas = 
& profit ilk 1 month in American Dairy Goat News, : ppoin ast summer. nelose check OF pn og er in fu oe with your name, 
hg oe i r nia. $1 yearly. | wee, B mag? order. address, and express office, and quantity wan We guarantee 100% live delivery. 
Your 0. 1. C. - CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred sows, Gilts. Pigs | e shi - 0. D. 
Ser tas no kim’ No" pedignese "hy — pnt : RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 110, SEDALIA, MO. 





Fred hue bush, Sciota, Illinois 
FAMOUS Fg "4 Cc. HOGS. Write for circular ed breed pub- 
t Vernon, Secy. yoshen. India 


Saiav Goat JOURNAL. Dept. 307 Solamnts xia, Mo.— 
monthly magazine crammed with helpful > 7 amacaaaaa 31 














STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. S. ap- 


HELMS fgg-Line CHICKS 
























































yearly—introductory 5-month subscription proved. We ship on dates promised. 
AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK aASARIGE. Serves Our 24th Season. Brown, White Leg- 200-332 EGG ROP SIRED 
entire industry. $1 a year. Trial, 6 months 50c horns; Buff. Barred. White Rocks: CHICKS. U.S. Approved, Pul- 
Breeder’s Gazette, Dept. F-8, Spencer, Indiana Wyandottes; Reds: Hybrids: Giants; lorum Tested Pullets make 
Orpi “nh ~ «te : wonderful layers. LEGHORNS 
rpingtons. Pullets-Cockerels any HOLD FOUR WORLD RECORDS. 
MISCELLANEOUS Breed. Satisfied customers in every S. pany BH hr +: 
MIRIAM WILLIAMS—YOUR OWN FOODS EDITOR—tell State, See aay TOW BENESD. ck s, New Hampshires, Reds 
: —_ —tells you 
Jackson everything you need to know to can, dry and brine STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, LENA, ILLINOIS won 1078 Ofical ‘Awards. _— abroiler 
successfully in “HOME CANNING MADE EAS e Easy to Chicks. Wonderful livability. 
a understand, easy to follow recipes, ow-to-do-i rawings. ATE DEL IVE Y. Free Catalog. 
i ks r 125-page book $1.50. Order from Farm Journal, Philadel- T 
money pita. Be. oe Winsesiiien Gommene ok Vile dea, oe ta ios AGENTS WANTED ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Bex 26, Metropolis, Iilinels 
Ri t bon WANT . oO - - = ; > 100 SENSATIONAL MONEY MAKERS. Sell ie : - 
aaa WANTED: Couple on farm. Man to assist with garden and - Se friends out 
gg hens. prt eet Meee ee Bg Be MA RR standing Christmas, Religions Seripture ‘Text, | Etching, PHOTO FINISHING 
diana 1 hy 5 *—; fe ag Es ag and Gift Wwenpetans tay the box * end in cabinets—0e up. 
- — Individual Sweetheart, Relative, Servicemen’s Cards re- DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 8 exposure rolls Ray 
NO-ISOLIN, First Aid kit in a bottie. For man or tailing 50c and $1.00 each. Request famous $1 Christmas quality serviced your choice either * eight Ra sone ce 
. Quickly relieves burns, beestings, mosquitobites, 21 card assortment on approval. 50 for $1 name imprinted and free photo folder for keeping Mount safely ° 3 
Barred minor skin irritation. $1 at drugstores. Christmas Cards. Special Get Started Offe rints of each good exposure 25c. Quality that quecle— 
Leg-Rox Force Co., Scranton, Pa. Hedenkamp & Co., 343 Broadway, Dept. FJ- Ty, New York eaders since 1920. 
Ra: Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 








GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, jew- WOMEN WANTED! You can make money supplying con- 
rodu 


































































souri. 
elry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfaction sumers with the well known Rawleigh cts. We sup- HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each—Double 
n Barron i Scam 2Gbo tn. Wee ee ply stocks, equipment on credit; and teach you how. No | size prints Je each. Rolls developed and 8 double | size 
y Michi fi ompany 2 ennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. experience needed to start. Over 200 easily sold home prints or regular size and one professional oil color 
Inspec- “HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES''—A nots every necessities. Large repeat orders. Permanent, independent, ee your, choice) 25c. 16 year prompt, reliable 
rve Now. farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- dignified. Many women now making splendid incomes. Full service. Snapshot Finishers, Box td Cc, Minneapolis, sine. 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. or spare tim Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 
higan 227, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. G-144-FJN, Freeport, 111. ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice (1) 
housands $5.00 TO $50.00 WORTH in most homes, Ship old gold AT LAST! SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 8 Finerfotos and two professional bromide enlargements, 
4.95 up teeth, watches, rings, medals, jewelry, etc., any condition, CHRISTMAS CARDS. Amazing ‘‘Oilette’’ Cards. Like costly or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos 25c. Order by number. 
Leghorn Cash return mail. Guarantee satisfaction. oil intings. Never before offe . Gets orders fast. Beau- Very prompt servic 
log Jewelry Salvage Service, Box 103, Depew, N. Y. tifu 50 for $1. Cards, name mples on 10 ner assort- Finerfotos, Box L-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 
, Mo NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write ideas in papers, ee, SS LO ne Nae oe ee FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
‘Siete for magazines, books. Splendid opportunit to “breake into’’ Puro _Co., 3043 Locust, Dep 191, St. Louis, Mo. developed with two prints of each or one larger print of 
rs norsond ue profitable writing field. Rush pesca for Free Details. CHRISTMAS CARDS. Earn $2 an Sour Take orders egore each negative. Genuine nationall ,ynowe Moentone Enamel 
Seneca Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 138, St. Louis, Mo. from friends. 50 Exquisite folders with name $1. Free finish. Superior quality mace tee Lac wi 
x ng r s ha ese, 8. 
Pullets “INVENTORS'’ GUIDE"'—100 mechanical movements, — Se ao he oa soon wee Servies,_ 22 Sam Bias a. 
lichigan “Record of Invention’’ free; advises on patenting, selling Sunshine Art, Dept. F, 115 Fulton St., New York City SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Mail This Ad And Two choice nega- 
= Mane inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York. DOLLARS come SASILV 7 7 —'_o 7 tives for “and. deckled snaps in free photo gibum. Low 
. an- 2 selling friends autiful 50 for rice list an om mailers on return. Include 3c star 
pullets per ayggae te HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention for $1 Personal Christmas Cards—free samples. »0X assort- Pp sto Studios, Ru, 119-H, Rockford, TT ii 
sale tented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Insti- ments 30c up. Up to 100% profit. Superb 21 box on 
souri tute of ‘Americ an Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. approval. Special Offers. oe. pdt ae FINisHina FOR — exposure rolls. Pan- 
ee | > S rints ree enlargemen © premium coupon. 
es PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Reasonable terms. Book Tom-Wat Studios, FJ, Bridgeport, Conn. aes anions — — = 
tec aon and advice free. L. F, Randolph, Registered Patent Attor- CHRISTMAS CARDS—Se!! 50 for $1 with SENDER’S NAME Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 
F . ney, Dept. 71, Washingtor c. IMPRINTED. Amazing values get quick easy orders. Also TE a Wd “DECKLEDGE PRINTS” with every foll 
a CLIPS FOR RUG MAKING. Large color assortment, Price | [A5\c0clNne Box (a soripics on approval, an Profits. No | Tiisned=abc. Very finest quality. Deckledge reprints ae 
——————— pc pounc us postage ash with order. : 7 ‘ ” p 2 . - c . inne- 
4.95 up . May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tennessee. Cardinal Craftsmen, Dept 641, Cincinnati, Ohio —. Srewa Enate Company, 1910-46 Emerson n 


1.95 up 





varieties, 























FARM EQUIPMENT 










































SELL NEW, different kind of Christmas Cards. EMBOSSED 
designs, name-imprinted, 50 for 1. Quick cash profits. 
2i-card $1 Assoriment pays you 50c. Other fast sellers. 
Samples on approva 

















PHOTOGRAPH POSTCARDS from your sndpshot films. Send 
film negative for free sample and price list. Include 5c 


for stage and packing. 
po Postcards, Inc., Dept. H, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 










































































“a sores roRrAacss neemeret Se pus *“SASnene Friendship Studios, 801 Adams, Elmira, New York. 
; Wor 2 shortag yp ye ~ coed’ saa wane aa: MANY housewives prefer Old Virginia Foods! Let me send YOUR CHOICE! 16 seqwies size prints or 8 double-size 
eemmeened war. Fords equipment grinds grain and roughages, mixes you a big package of Ole Virginia products Free to test. prinée (nearly postca’ size) from 8-exposure rolls or 
with supplements or molasses right in barnyards. Oper- Make money supplying friends. : ne ve a She. (Trial Offer), Qu oo P cles A a ~e 
natin’ ators report earnings $50.00, $75.00, $100.00 weekly, Write Blair, Dept. 53-X, Lynchburg, Va. guaranteed illard Studios, Box 353¢€ eveland, 
bout the rds. Cash or terms. rr) 7 a > hes. Sof w > 16 SPARKLING LIFETONE » 2. beautiful Holly- 
0 raise _Sherman Company, 1433 12th, Streator, Illinois. py OS ai aoe Sample — —_— saw wood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo 
low _and FREE TO HORSE OWNERS. Save money. Write for Free a! tesco, 5007-F Sevier Park, Chicago. wallet only 25c. _ Free photo album with first order. 
t droop, letin of harness and hor roods for quick delivery at T Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-732, Des Moines, Iowa 
rom. the crtpicens trust 30M ang’ ship ow abprovaic an busi: | RELIABLE, WAR OF OMAN, WAN TRDatt al indccmary. | EVERY, CICTURE, AN ENLARGEMENT: ¢ sparkling deck 
wane’ > 3 years housands oi satisfiec customers. us - . 4 J . edge Enlargements and ro develope 25c coin; 1 size 
structive send ame and address today for Free bulletin. ‘‘Little icNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Il! or smaller; enlarge Feprints 3c. 
tucky. Joe Wiesenfeld Box F-88, 112 West North Avenue, BUSINESS Soom ene! ae. women Saute que caeen- Enlarge *hoto, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 
ee ery Piecions, Chase Brothers, Geneva, New York. | DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 High- 
cee INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC OR BATTERY oper- gloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by 10’ 
INT Fencers and accessories now available. Free literature. colored enlargement. 
De er vanted International Electric Fence Company, FARMS Camera-Snaps. Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
s 910 Van Buren, Chicago, Illinois. FREE! Hest hot ut tive P B 
yor i RTUNITY. Death of husband forces widow 8 snaps 10t on attractive nolo utton with 16 
> fow! Suv TRACTOR PARTS NOW! LARGE STOCK. New or para. Gee ide Hotel with 45 acre farm. 50 Fruit | Prints each roll, 2 Beautiful novelty premiums. 
trade- Quick Service low prices. Free 2 page catalog. trees. Barn. Garage.: Tillage. Fully equipped. Overating. Novel- Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
“a ge Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Galesburg, Illinois. At Route Junction. Three dining rooms, seating 66. Price TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25e. 
: - FREE | BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel your reduced to $7500. Mortgage arrangec Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
farm buildings. Send for details Richard A. Crossley, New London, New Hampshire Lens Photos, Dept. X3, Janesville, Wisconsin 
Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Towa. STROUT'S GIG FARM CATALOG! 100 paxes describing | ROLL DEVELOPED—Thirce enlargements, 16 prints. 25c- 
TT TRACTOR PARTS. New and used. All makes, tremendous 894 properties in 18 states from Maine to Flori anc hr argements, reprints, 25c. 100 reprints only 
papeties: rite for Free 1943 Catalog. west to the Mississippi—many pictures, rock-bottom prices, ie 00. “Dick 8s Photo, Louisville, Ky. 
are Bi lington Tractor Wrecking Co., Burlington, Iowa Write today for this money-saving time- = book. Free, ROLL DEVELOPED. & Brilliant Fadeproof, Velox prints 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., N.Y. City. and two Professional Enlargements 25c, Overnight service. 
York. DOGS GOOD FARM cag oe gy ag Minnesota, plontana. vung Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, Y. 

- ie ihe Idaho, Oregon, Nort dakota. ependable crops, favorable it AR® ror eact i ture re 
in touch GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—Guaranteed heel- climate. Write for literature, lists describing typical Sen Sox “eas Meatoee ct. fro= goneavilie. "Wt Da me 
» breeds, driver ear’s trial. Training instructions. Males. Females farms. Specify which state es “ 

pees or spayed fen s. Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
N.Y. SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters,” Straight Cooners, | THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. Good EDUCATIONAL 
ts. Most ition Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. pagesneare. land at low pric es with terms. Sell to White race only. 
* parge 1 st Free. Ramsey _Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois Ask for descriptive book without obligation, CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUCTION 
” Pa. PUPPIES. also Sunplie ak aie on need? Sas as Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long Build- books, slightly used. Sold. Rented, Exchanged. All Sub- 
picture aise, up F “ey a ee breeds, 35c. ing, Kansas City, Mo. jects. Satisfaction guaranteed, Cash paid for used courses. 
Bian a1 / FARM LAND—STOCK RANCHES FOR SALE in Minnesota, | Complete details and 84-page illustrated bargain catalog 
it. 


—— 
fop cash 
Penna. 


nagazine 


Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y¥. 
ENGLISH “SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm, and Watch 
Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Descrip- 
uion, Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 











Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. For details 
Duncan, Dept. 728, Great Northern Railway, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for saie or trade, 





Free. Write Nelson Company, 321 South Wabash, 

232, Chicago. 

BSE AN eg gy A pleasant, profitable occupation, 
Send for free catalog and how to receive Home Study 
Course. Fri + Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 








ear 
ils free. 
owa. = SEEDS, PLANTS ye NURSERY STOCK —s en Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. Decatur, indiana. 
cod ed Mt land; MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WeEex as a trained practical 
40 ACRES—Near White River; unimprov poultry H ae Learn wlan’ ab haw a 


i brings 
terature, 
Ind 





PINK TONED IRIS, five varieties, including Beautiful Day 
Pres =m, thirty cents. Plants labeled and postpaid Iris News 
Fr A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 





$190), 3 down, $5 monthly. Free list and a 
bbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas Cit: Ka 





y . 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, Chicago. 
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CLOROX-CLEAN 


REFRIGERATORS 


help prevent 
Spoiloge ! 


—. TAKE CHANCES ! 


CLOROX-CLEAN 
its hygienically 
clean!” 


Foop RATIONING demands extra 
precautions against spoilage and 
waste. And that's where Clorox can 
help you. Clorox in routine cleansing 
mokes refrigerators and other food 
containers truly sanitary, clean-smell- 
ing; it destroys mold, also removes 
stains. For added food protection, for 
added health protection, 
use Clorox regularly. Be 
sure you get Clorox. For 
Clorox is intensified in 
germicidal action... it is 
ultra-refined, free from 
caustic...an exclusive 
quality. Simply follow 
directions on the label. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 22 


FREE FROM Caustic |__“MOVE STAINS 














Cope. 1943. Coron Chemicst Co 















For best results — 
get Cupples No. 10 
Topseal Jar Rings 











. .. because foods packed 
in Presto Duraglas Jars 
and Presto Glass-Top 
Closures are well safe- 
guarded. Laboratory 
tested. Perfect sealing. 
Food touches only glass. 
Buy the best—buy Presto. 














CUPPLES 
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| 





FARM JOURNAL 





and FARMER’S WIFE ¢ 


PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 





Upheaval in Edinburgh—Fiim—“Very 
surprising that Gandhi through his 
last 21-day fast in such good condition.” 


came 


Fram—"Yes, I hear that since then two thou- 
sand Scotchmen have taken up Hinduism.” 
Grammar Class—TreacHer—‘Bobby, can 


you tell the class what a saw-horse is?” 
Bossy—“Yes-ma’am—saw-horse is the past 
tense of sea-horse.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


The Germans say they did not correctly 


estimate the strength of the Russian army; 
there’s nothing like a punch in the nose to 


| make a Nazi think straight. 








I don’t think the Navy wants my old field- 
glasses, but anyway they'll have to wait until 
after the WAAC parade in town next week. 


They say the national debt is owed to our- 


selves, so we won't worry about paying all 


these heavy taxes to ourselves, either, 
will we? 
1 know a man who never did anything 


wrong because he never did anything. 


The simple life is great stuff provided you 
lead it by choice and not by necessity. 


We read that the world got in such a state 
that Jehovah sent the flood, and so every 
time I see it start raining I begin to worry. 


Naming the next Cabinet will be a hard 
job, so let’s start with something easy like 
naming the present one. 


A little girl was operated on and found 


to have swallowed six safety pins. That's 
carrying hoarding too far. 
Masterpiece—BurrumM—“You say that ar- 


tist put ten years’ work into this picture? It 
doesn’t look it.” 

ScurruM—“You don’t understand—he took 
one week to paint it and nine years and fifty- 
one weeks to sell it.” 





e 2 


“I guess we'd better ask the spray man 


again—there must be some _ quicker 
way.” 
Hopeless Contest—Fatry—‘“Hey, Skinny, 


what’s the idea of making faces at the bull- 
dog?” 
Skinny—“I dunno—he started it.” 


Nine Lives Apiece—Customer—‘So this 
revolver is only a six-shooter?” 
CLeERK—“Yes, and these are all we have in 
stock.” 

Customer—“Well, gimme three of them—I 
want to shoot two cats.” 


Chance to Unload—Manacer—*What’s 
this item on your expense account?” 
SALESMAN—“That? that’s my hotel bill.” 
Manacer—“Well, we can’t use any hotels, 
so you go out and see whether you can re- 
sell this one to the War Department.” 








“Sure nice of the management of this road to be liberal about Victory Gardens 
ain’t it?” 


JULY 


etre a 
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Jou do the best job for family health- 


4 


RA GCE 
i, Eg 


-when you select fresh fruits 






and vegetables this way: 


“ony 





1. Have at least one of these daily for vitamin A. First choices: 
carrots, spinach, peas, beans, squash, sweet potatoes, turnip 
greens, yellow corn. 


You'll naturally be depending more on fruits and 
vegetables—those you grow and those you buy. They 
must supply a// of your vitamin C and much of your 
vitamins A and Band minerals. But they differ widely 
in health values. They can do you the most good on/) 
if you follow the government’s plan. Have at least one 
serving from each of the three groups every day. 





2. And at least one of these (best raw) for vitamin C.First choice: 
oranges, then lemons, grapefruit, tomatoes, cabbage. 


























, man 
nicker 
‘kinny 3. Also one or more of these (some raw, some cooked), First 
e bull. choices: white potatoes, turnips, parsnips, beets, grapes, peaches, 
raw apples. 
alle eee ereamenpnmononesean amounts of vitamins A, By and 
ne ne G,calcium,and other minerals. 
8 1 Bang 
75.0 | ° . 
ave in a> ye | Our fighters and allies are 
| (ey) 2.7 = | re y rye i ip- 
rn = getting biggerand bigger ship 
em—lI = = + ments of juice and concen- 
You need all the vitamins. ‘ates. So orange supplies, 
Vhat’ But you need more of some, though greatly increased in re- 
lat s ° 
andsomearescarcer.AsGroup ent years, are being stretched 
i.” 2 shows, there are few good © the limit. 
hotel sources of vitamin C. Yet you , 
10tels, as ad You can help prevent waste. 
j need it daily because your body ; “a 
an re- , q__ if you strain the juice, use a 
cannot store it. And you nee ; 
coarse sieve, stir the healthful 
large amounts to ward off fa- 
. sere pulp through. Keep oranges 
tigue andinfection,keepteeth ; 
at inacool,well-aired place.You 
and gums healthy, and pro- ; 
—— long your prime of life can buy a week's supply of 
: Pre . trademarked SunkistOranges. 
So rich is orange juiceinvita~ They are “good keepers’”—the 
min C that an ordinary glass- _finestfrom 14,500 cooperating 
ful provides your full day's California-Arizona growers. 
need.Italsogivesyouvaluable Best for juicemand Every use! 
ee 
Copyright, 1943 California Fruit Growers Exchange J 
i From Breakfast Juice to Bedtime Snack — there's a variety of orange servings for 
j every hour of the day. Try oranges sliced as a morning start. Enjoy them cut up, with or 
without other fruits, in simple dishes that double as healthful salads and delicious dessert. 
Put them in the lunchbox and give them to the children berween meals as a nutritious sweet. 
For your free Orange Recipe Book, write to Dept. 4807, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA CGRANGES 
we 
o | BEST FOR JUICE - and Loesy use / 
BUY MORE U.S. WAR “Slee “Today at the Duncans’ ""~CBS—6:15 P. M., E. T., MON., WED., FRI. 
2ns | BONDS AND STAMPS 








Studebaker’s big military trucks stand out 
in all the major war zones 


N virtually every theater ot this 

global war, mighty military 
trucks produced by Studebaker 
are moving the men and supplies 
of the United Nations. 

From the Alcan highway to the 
Russian front, from Africa to 
China, tens of thousands of big, 
powerful Studebakers are writing 
brilliant new pages of transport 
history. 

The stand-up stamina of these 
rugged Studebaker trucks is noth- 
ing new. It’s as old as the Stude- 
baker business. It goes back 
more than 91 years to the 
days when the Studebaker 
brothers made the phrase, 


“give more than you promise,” 
the watchword for all Studebaker 
activities. 

Studebaker today is one of the 
world’s leading builders of big, 
multiple-drive military trucks 
—and is also producing great 
quantities of Wright Cyclone en- 
gines for the Boeing Flying For- 
tress as well as much other vital 
war matériel. 

Studebaker trucks and passenger 
cars will again be available to the 
public, once decisive victory is ac- 

complished. And you may be 
sure they will be outstanding 
examples of brilliant engineer- 


ing and sound manufacturing. 











SEND 10¢ FOR A BEAUTIFUL REPRINT OF THIS 
FLYING FORTRESS PAINTING 


This dramatic picture of a Flying Fortress is 
available in 24x22 inch size on a special stock 
suitable for framing, free from advertising. If 
you wish one, address Studebaker, South Bend, 
Indiana, enclosing 10¢ to cover mailing cost. 











